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© ONE can deny that the tenth anniversary of N.A.T.o. has coincided 
Noes a period of considerable stress within the alliance which has 
revealed, among other things, important changes in its internal balance of 
power. The first five items of this issue of Survival are therefore concerned 
with the future cohesion and structure of the principal Western alliance. 
The first is an analysis by an American of considerable experience : it shows 
that the growing European fear that the American commitment to N.A.T.O. 
may become attenuated in the missile age, does less than justice to the 
foresight of many Americans. The second, a Soviet article on N.A.T.O., is 
included not for its literary merit, but to remind Western readers of the 
kind of material which the Soviet citizen — in this case, the serving Soviet 
officer — has available for any judgment about the outside world. The 
third, from a distinguished German military analyst, puts its finger on a 
problem which is becoming apparent, the contrast between the increasing 
political independence of the member countries and the growing centraliza- 
tion of military planning. 

In general, intelligent discussion of British defence policy in the press, on 
the air, in parliament, and among the Services themselves, has tended to 
be critical of the assumptions on which British planning has been based 
since the White Paper of 1957. To correct the balance and to show that 
this is not a universal view, we reprint here a broadcast by a well-known 
commentator on foreign and strategic questions. 

One must sometimes wonder if the Russians are aware that N.A.T.O. is 
politically at its weakest in the first three months of each year, when the 
United States defence budget is being examined before various Congres- 
sional Committees, and senior American officers are on the witness stand. 
Their statements about strategy, the risks of war or the preparedness of the 
West, are often recorded out of context and make headlines in the press of 
America’s allies with unfortunate consequences upon the morale and nerves 
of the whole alliance. In an attempt to provide a better perspective upon 
the considerations which go into the framing of American strategic policy, 
we are reprinting in this issue a number of full extracts from the testimony 
of the military leaders of the United States. 
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N.A.T.0.— AN AMERICAN VIEW 


N.A.T.O. 


in the 
Nuclear Age 


ie last three years have witnessed an im- 
pressive public debate on both sides of the 
Atlantic on defensive strategy in Western 
Europe. It has run the gamut from the confident 
claim that war in Europe is out of the question 
under conditions of thermonuclear parity to the 
worried proposition that increased American 
vulnerability may undermine the only real 
deterrent to a Soviet overrunning of the entire 
Continent. . . 

Some critics deplore all this concentration of 
attention on Europe, saying that while eyes are 
focused there the real battleground of the cold 
war is in the political, economic, and psy- 
chological contest for the underdeveloped 
countries ; they also see the main danger of active 
hostilities on the Asian and Middle Eastern 
periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc. No one can 
rightly dispute the significance of the Soviet 
offensive in the less developed countries or the 
challenge which it poses, especially in com- 
petitive means for advancing economic de- 
velopment. But if the danger of direct aggression 
in Europe has become relatively less than else- 
where, must this not be attributed to the 
Western alliance and its actions? If that danger 
is to be kept to a minimum, N.A.T.O. strategy and 
N.A.T.O. resources require constant attention and 
new actions in keeping with the evolving 
character of the Soviet threat. 

Europe remains no less than ever the grand 
prize in the cold war. It is no less capable than 
ever of turning the balance of power irrevocably 
against the side of freedom or of carrying with it 
the fate of Africa, the Middle East, and the 
remaining free areas of Asia. Soviet penetration 
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in the underdeveloped countries is in addition 
to, not at the expense of, an increasingly 
threatening posture toward Europe. If the 
Soviets were in fact satisfied with the European 
status quo, as many observers argued after the 
Hungarian episode, today’s challenge to the 
Western position in Berlin would be inexplic- 
able. Attempt after attempt has been made to 
secure the withdrawal of ‘foreign’ (read 
American) troops from the European continent 
or to emasculate them by eliminating their 
atomic capability. The contention sometimes 
advanced that the large Soviet ground forces in 
the satellite countries and on Russia’s western 
perimeter are intended entirely for defense and 
for suppressing internal rebellion simply does 
not square with the evidence of their costly 
modernization in means of transport, tanks, 
artillery, and other weapons as well as in mis- 
siles and nuclear armament. 

In short, second only to the maintenance of 
thermonuclear parity, with its requirement for 
a sufficient retaliatory force invulnerable to sur- 
prise attack, N.A.T.O. strategy retains its position 
as the keystone of the Western world’s defenses. 
Thus the fact of the debate about its nature is a 
healthy one. Nor is it merely of academic in- 
terest. Every member country is faced anew with 
decisions on the resources to be put at N.A.T.O.’s 
disposal and the production and development of 
new weapons. For the United States in par- 
ticular, the debate bears on the maintenance of 
our forces in Europe, the sharing of nuclear 
weapons, and continued military assistance to 
some of our European partners. 

Throughout recent discussions, three main 
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issues have been interwoven. Briefly stated, they 
are: (1) Should n.a.7.0. forces stationed on the 
continent of Europe be (a) a mere tripwire to 
touch off strategic retaliation against any form 
of Soviet incursion, or (b) a fully adequate 
defense able to repel any type of direct Soviet 
attack, or (c) somewhere in between — and if in 
between, at what point? (2) Should there be 
European participation in direct control of 
nuclear weapons, strategic or tactical, and if so 
on what basis? (3) What are the merits for 
European defense of some form of disengage- 
ment? 

Underlying all three issues is the problem of 
political cohesion in the Atlantic Community as 
the nuclear age progresses. 

Since the major strategic striking power of the 
West is being supplied from outside, the critical 
issue in determining the desirable size, com- 
position, equipment, and deployment of N.A.T.o. 
forces is the strategic concept which governs the 
mission of the units on the European continent 
or in continental waters. In its historical evolu- 
tion, this concept has involved a good deal of 
confusion, partly because of the huge disparity 
in certain periods between announced goals and 
actual facts. The main phases of development 
may be briefly traced. 

In a sense, the original North Atlantic Treaty 
commitment of 1949 implied an extreme version 
of the tripwire approach. There was no 
organized inter-Allied strategy, and the only 
significant local military strength was provided 
by the occupation forces in Germany and 
Austria. With the ending of the American 
atomic monopoly in September 1949, and 
especially after the outbreak of the Korean War, 
it was recognized promptly on both sides of the 
Atlantic that sole reliance on atomic retaliation 
was not an acceptable basic strategy. Despite 
widespread misunderstandings on this point, the 
notion of the mere tripwire has subsequently 
won no acceptance in responsible quarters, with 
the possible exception of the United Kingdom 
since its Defence White Paper of 1957. 

From the tripwire extreme, the N.aA.T.O. 
strategic concept shifted in 1950 to the other 
extreme of containing the Soviets by conven- 
tional defense. But this concept proved wholly 
academic, since the goals of that year’s medium- 
term defense plan were never even remotely 
approached. The Lisbon goals of 1951-52 
aimed at a mixture of objectives. They were to 
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provide adequate local defense against minor 
assaults. Against major assaults, they were to 
provide enough resistance to impose heavy costs 
on the Soviets, to assure that Western Europe 
could not be taken intact in short order, and to 
provide time for strategic air bombardment to be 
brought into play. But the size of the planned 
forces was as much influenced by considerations 
of European economic and political capabilities 
(taking into account very substantial American 
military assistance) as it was by strategic con- 
cepts. 

The decision in 1954 to base N.A.T.O. planning 
on the adoption of tactical nuclear weapons did 
not reflect a new strategic concept. It was rather 
designed to make up for insufficiencies in man- 
power by providing greater fire power. A deter- 
rent concept for the local forces, as contrasted 
with a concept of wholly adequate local defense, 
came into being only slowly during this phase. 

Since 1955, and especially since the presenta- 
tion by s.H.A.P.E. of its ‘Minimum Forces 
Study’, official N.a.T.o. strategy has been pre- 
sented in terms of the ‘sword’ and the ‘shield’. 
The ‘sword’ is mainly the United States’ 
strategic air arm, supplemented by the United 
Kingdom and by certain naval forces. The 
critical objective for the local n.a.t.o. ‘shield’ 
has been the provision on the central front of 
thirty ground divisions and a_ considerable 
number of tactical air (and more recently 
missile) squadrons; these are to be comple- 
mented by substantial local forces of all three 
services on the northern and southern flanks. 
The equipment of these forces with land, air, 
and sea-based tactical nuclear weapons is an 
integral part of the plan. 

This n.A.T.O. shield, and even the partial ap- 
proach to it which already exists, is clearly a 
good deal more than a mere tripwire. It equally 
clearly does not constitute a fully adequate local 
defense against any type of Soviet onslaught. 
The issue before the Alliance is whether such a 
betwixt-and-between type of shield rests on a 
valid concept and whether it justifies the sub- 
stantial, although by no means unattainable, 
efforts required to meet it and to sustain it in the 
future. 

A good deal of thoughtful and well-informed 
comment has answered that question in the 
negative. Many observers have condemned the 
shield as “too large for a tripwire and too small 
for effective defense”. Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
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in his widely read Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy, states that N.A.T.O. “‘is either a device to 
defend Europe locally or an instrument to un- 
leash the British and American strategic air 
forces. It cannot be both and it cannot be the 
former without a more realistic defense effort by 
our European allies.”’ Kissinger rejects the alter- 
native of a mere tripwire on the ground that 
strategic retaliation agaihst a minor Soviet 
assault is not sufficiently credible to deter such 
assaults. He calls instead for a wholly revamped 
tactical nuclear force able to fight and win (or 
at least to achieve a stalemate in) any limited 
war in Europe. He argues that n.a.T.0. forces 
substantially smaller than Soviet (or Soviet plus 
satellite) local forces can achieve this objective 
because of an ‘inherent upper limit’ to the size 
of useful forces on a nuclear battlefield. 

In my judgment, Kissinger’s repudiation of 
the mere tripwire is valid, but his concept of a 
protracted limited nuclear war on the European 
continent is wholly unbelievable. Europe is too 
valuable to be subject to the type of self-en- 
forcing chess-game rules for sanctuaries and 
open cities which he outlines. There is, on the 
other hand, a compelling justification for a 
shield force of intermediate size in terms of 
effective deterrence to local attack, even though 
this force could not alone stand against any 
Soviet onslaught. The debate on this issue has 
been confused by a false dichotomy, which con- 
ceives of deterrence only in relation to strategic 
retaliatory power and regards local forces as 
designed to ‘fight and win’ local contests. Such 
forces must, of course, be able to fight and win 
certain types of local contests, but their critical 
function is to deter those forms of limited 
aggression which, under thermonuclear parity, 
strategic retaliation alone cannot deter. They 
can do this by raising the price of entry to the 
enemy to a point where, to do anything at all, 
he must deliberately invite strategic retaliation. 

Under this concept, the shield is not an alter- 
native to the strategic deterrent; it becomes an 
essential part of the deterrent against various 
possible forms of attack on Europe. Properly 
defined, it not only indicates the need for a 
shield force of intermediate size ; it also provides 
a quantitative guide to the magnitude of that 
force. 

It will be readily agreed that there must be a 
sufficient military capability on the frontier to 
safeguard local populations against border 


forays. Beyond this, it is clear that local N.A.T.0. 
forces should be in a position, without using 
nuclear weapons, to deal with conventional 
satellite or even Soviet probing attacks. The 
difficult question is how far beyond this to go, 
and in particular how to define the function of 
tactical nuclear weapons as part of the N.A.T.o. 
shield armament. In my view, this additional 
requirement should be defined as a clear 
capability of N.a.T.o. shield forces to destroy 
with the weapons available to them, including 
nuclear arms, a maximum Soviet attack which 
does not employ nuclear weapons. 

Under conditions of substantial nuclear 
parity, if there were in Western Europe only 
tripwire forces, the sole deterrent, even to minor 
actions not involving Russian forces, would be 
the possibility of thermonuclear retaliation with 
its implication of national suicide for all the 
Powers concerned. Whether or not in fact the 
willingness of N.A.T.O. governments (especially 
our own) to undertake massive retaliation be- 
comes weaker as Soviet nuclear delivery 
potentials increase, the Russians may come to 
believe that it does. They may therefore be 
tempted to try probing actions or to secure small 
local faits accomplis in order to destroy the 
cohesion of the Alliance. Success in any such 
action, however minor, could start an endless 
chain of piecemeal aggression. All-out war 
might thus be initiated through miscalculation 
or even through an accidental encounter of 
forces at the border. 

The only sound means of preventing such a 
catastrophe is a sufficient defensive force in place 
in Europe to beat back any Soviet attack short 
of deliberate, clear-cut, all-out aggression which 
would beyond cavil invite massive retaliation on 
our part. The critical determinant of the size of 
the n.a.T.0. shield, then, is this capability — a 
defensive force which, using tactical nuclear 
weapons to the extent necessary, could clearly 
break up and defeat a maximum Soviet non- 
nuclear attack. Since this force is larger than 
would be required only to deal with border 
forays or probing actions, this is the requirement 
which fixes the desirable size of the N.a.T.o. 
shield. Its deployment and tactics, including its 
necessary complement of conventional arms, 
must be designed to meet the highly localized 
objectives as well. 

Facing a shield whose tactical nuclear 
capability could defeat any Soviet conventional 
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attack, the Soviets could not rationally initiate 
such an attack without first seeking to destroy 
N.A.T.O.’s own tactical nuclear potential. To 
secure this objective would require a large-scale 
nuclear attack on their own part. By meeting 
the above objectives, therefore, N.a.T.o. will 
give the Soviets no option between total ab- 
stention from military aggression in any form 
(which is the military objective of N.a.T.o. as a 
defensive alliance) and taking a major nuclear 
initiative themselves. 

Despite the development of low-yield nuclear 
weapons, there is a sharper break between con- 
ventional and nuclear warfare than between any 
successive levels of conventional warfare. The 
use of nuclear weapons has unique political and 
psychological implications. A shield sufficient to 
force the nuclear initiative on to the Soviet 
Union, as a prerequisite to any European 
aggression on their part, consequently entails a 
clearer likelihood from their viewpoint of invit- 
ing massive retaliation than any scale of purely 
conventional attack. They should not be given 
the impression that a conventional attack would 
in no circumstances result in strategic retalia- 
tion, but there should be no doubt whatever in 
their minds that a nuclear attack by them would 
result in such retaliation. In this way, the com- 
bination of shield and strategic forces should 
serve to deter Soviet aggression at any level. 

As already stated, this concept does not admit 
the likelihood of a protracted limited tactical 
nuclear war in Europe. It might, conceivably, 
involve limited hostilities of short duration. 
During this brief but crucial period, there would 
be opportunity for political negotiation and 
rautual withdrawal. But if the Soviets chose 
general aggression notwithstanding, there would 
be no doubt as to the nature of the situation. 
As technological developments reduce the re- 
action time for strategic weapons and shift the 
major deterrent increasingly on to ballistic 
missiles, which once launched cannot be re- 
called, the importance of introducing such a 
time element cannot be overstated. 

Whether the forces now planned for the 
N.A.T.O. shield meet this standard is a question 
for military analysis in the light of a detailed 
evaluation of changing Soviet capabilities. 
There is, however, reason to believe that the 
order of magnitude is substantially right. 

The question of European participation in the 
control of nuclear weapons is more difficult. It 
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involves subtle political judgments of the effects 
of alternative arrangements on the cohesion of 
the Alliance, the probabilities of national re- 
actions differing from Alliance reactions, and 
the likely Soviet estimate of these probabilities — 
an estimate which determines the deterrent 
effect. 

While the distinction is somewhat artificial, it 
is convenient to differentiate between tactical 
and strategic nuclear weapons, only the latter 
being able to reach major Soviet centers from 
Western European bases. Many of the European 
components of the n.a.T.o. shield forces are 
already being equipped with tactical nuclear 
weapons. The warheads are to remain in 
American custody in a so-called ‘N.a.T.o. 
nuclear stockpile’, but their operational useful- 
ness will not differ significantly from those with 
American forces. 

Under the strategic concept set forth above, 
the provision of Allied shield forces with nuclear 
weapons is clearly valid. There is no prospect of 
building purely conventional forces large enough 
to accomplish the necessary deterrent mission. 
In any case, they could hardly be left exposed to 
attack by Soviet tactical nuclear weapons with- 
out any means of retaliation. 

The open issue in this area is the question of 
warhead control. The Nn.a.T.0. stockpile arrange- 
ment results in part from limitations in our 
atomic energy legislation, which in turn reflects 
a vestigial Congressional nostalgia for the long- 
past days of the American atomic monopoly. 
Unless blocked by general international agree- 
ment, the spread of atomic weapons technology 
to additional countries will automatically alter 
this one-sided system. If some means could be 
devised meanwhile of internationalizing the 
guardians of the stockpile under s.a.c.£.u.R.’s 
command, there might be a psychological gain. 
On the other hand, the present system is not 
technically disadvantageous, and it does ensure 
the continued American presence in Europe and 
intimate association with European forces, to 
this extent serving as an integrating factor... . 

Nor should the contribution of the shield 
itself to the ‘grand deterrent’ be underestimated. 
Even if its nuclear weapons are only of limited 
range, their ability to wreak havoc on the Soviet 
Union’s best military forces is not a negligible 
deterrent factor. Moreover, the early warning 
and communication systems required to make 
the shield force operational also serve as part of 


the strategic system which protects North 
America. 

This brings us, then, to the question of control. 
Here the argument is made that the United 
States may become unwilling to employ 
strategic retaliation against anything but a 
direct attack on the home country. In this view, 
despite the direct involvement of large American 
ground and air forces, even an all-out Soviet 
nuclear assault, if limited to Europe, might fail 
to evoke an American strategic response. In any 
event, it is claimed, the likelihood of such 
retaliation becomes less as the vulnerability of 
the United States increases, and the Soviets 
might therefore miscalculate our willingness to 
retaliate. If this is so, the only way to ensure a 
strategic deterrent is to place retaliatory 
weapons under the unilateral control of nations 
to whom the attack in question would be an all- 
out matter justifying all-out retaliation. This 
theory certainly played some part in the British 
decision to develop its own hydrogen bomb, and 
it appears to be an element in the current 
French desire for an independent atomic capa- 
bility. Proponents of this argument concede that 
no individual European nation could visit 
catastrophic destruction on the Soviet Union, 
but claim that each could do enough damage 
to make an attack on it too costly from the 
Soviet viewpoint. 

An intermediate view is put forward in Mr. 
Ben T. Moore’s NATO and the Future of Europe. 
He accepts the thesis of decreasing likelihood of 
American retaliation to a Soviet attack limited 
to Europe, but opposes individual national 
European control of retaliatory weapons on two 
grounds: that it would put nuclear triggers in 
too many hands, and that in any case individual 
national resources are too limited to provide 
truly effective deterrents. In his view, while 
Atlantic political cohesion is insufficient to 
ensure a credible nuclear response on an ‘all- 
for-one’ basis, there is sufficient European 
political cohesion, at least among the six Con- 
tinental members of the Common Market and 
Euratom, so that a pooled European strategic 
nuclear defense force would provide an effective 
deterrent. 

While there is a superficial plausibility about 
the notion of independent deterrents in the 
hands of every threatened nation, it suffers 
from an overwhelming defect: it is inherently 
divisive and it greatly underestimates the deter- 


rent effects of the Alliance as such. It would 
advance the Soviet aim of separating Europe 
from America and would invite blackmailing 
tactics based on the enormous disparity between 
Soviet power and that of its European op- 
ponents. The current Berlin crisis is a timely 
reminder of the indispensability of European— 
American unity in the face of constantly grow- 
ing Soviet power. Moore’s prescription has the 
disadvantage, apart from legitimate doubts con- 
cerning his appraisal of European political 
cohesion in this context, of excluding a number 
of ‘orphans’ who are European N.A.T.o. mem- 
bers but not members of the Community of Six. 
Their isolation and subversion under Soviet 
blackmail would be a most serious danger to 
Western interests. 

It follows, then, that some form of joint 
N.A.T.O. control of strategic nuclear weapons in 
Europe, parallel with the arrangements for 
tactical weapons, must be maintained. Formid- 
able legal objections can be raised to this 
proposition. In a coalition of sovereign states, it 
is often argued, there can be no intermediate 
arrangement between purely national control 
and control by committees in which each mem- 
ber has a liberum veto. But the whole evolution of 
N.A.T.O.’s military structure under the Supreme 
Allied Commanders for Europe and for the 
Atlantic is a standing refutation of this legalistic 
view. A collective delegation of control over 
instruments of strategic retaliation is ad- 
mittedly a harder political decision for N.A.T.o. 
members than a similar delegation respecting 
tactical field forces. Yet the principle is the 
same, and if this is the best way of obtain maxi- 
mum deterrence at minimum cost, it should not 
be impossible to implement. Nor should it be 
assumed that the deterrent effect of such 
weapons, once in place in Europe, will be 
critically affected by Kremlin theorizing as to 
which fingers can ‘legally’ press the buttons. 

There are also logistical and economic con- 
siderations in favor of N.A.T.o.-wide co-opera- 
tion in this field. Given the over-all limitation on 
resources collectively available for defense, 
there is surely no advantage in building up 
competing European and American nuclear 
weapon and ballistic missile industries. Pooled 
European production of certain components or 
weapons specialized for use in Europe may well 
be in order, but for new weapons suitable for use 
on both sides of the Atlantic and being produced 
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in any event in the United States, it would be 
far more economical to arrange some additional 
marginal production for European needs than 
for Europe to build up independent industries. 
The West European gross national product, 
even including the United Kingdom, is now 
only $250 billion; that of the Soviet Union and 
satellites is already $2930 billion and is growing 
more rapidly than the West’s. In face of the 
relative growth rates and the democratic 
restraints on diversion of resources to defense, 
economy within the Atlantic Alliance as a whole 
is essential. 

The underlying issue concerns the continued 
cohesion of the Atlantic Alliance in the face of 
growing Soviet power. That power has pro- 
vided the cement for N.A.T.O. in the past; as the 
power grows, should the cohesion be loosened or 
strengthened? If the American interest in the 
security of its European allies remains vital, the 
United States cannot really escape accepting a 
continued risk of devastation as a means of 
deterring an all-out assault on Europe. It must 
be borne in mind that the willingness to accept 
such a risk is a product of three factors: the 
importance of the objective, the magnitude of 
the risk, and the probability of the event. In this 
case, the objective remains vital; the risk is 
increasing in magnitude from year to year; but 
the probability of a Soviet attack on Europe can 
be kept minimal if the n.a.7T.0. shield strategy is 
fully implemented and maintained. For the 
Allies on both sides of the Atlantic, this is a far 
safer course than a strategy splitting Europe 
from America. 

A proper discussion of the third issue — some 
form of military disengagement in Europe — 
would require an article in itself. Moreover, it 
would be out of place, since we are concerned 
here with policies which are capable of being 
negotiated among allies and friends rather than 
with dreams which have no present prospect of 
being negotiated between enemies. The many 
schemes which have been advanced in recent 
years, which are well canvassed in Michael 
Howard’s booklet Disengagement in Europe 
(Penguin, 1958), all involve either an inade- 
quately compensated, and therefore totally im- 
plausible, Soviet withdrawal from Eastern 
Europe, or a totally unacceptable complete 
withdrawal of American power from Western 
Europe. It is well to discuss such ideas in 
academic circles, in anticipation of a time when 
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some sort of common ground might be found, 
but it would be folly to permit academic dis- 
cussions to delay allied action in securing our 
common defenses. 

The essential difficulty with proposals for dis- 
engagement, which makes them inherently 
destabilizing, is the problem of control and 
supervision of any neutralized area and un- 
certainty as to the reaction to any violation of its 
neutrality. Violations would be hard to detect 
and even harder to deal with. In the Austrian 
case, where disengagement and neutralization 
involved no change in the already existing 
regime, these problems were not insuperable. 
But in East Germany and the other European 
satellite nations, disengagement carries the in- 
herent implication of revolutionary change. 

The position is grossly asymmetrical, since the 
regimes to the west of the Iron Curtain are in 
fact representative and democratic, while those 
to the east are maintained by local force backed 
by Soviet force. It is unbelievable that the East 
German regime could survive the withdrawal of 
Soviet force; it is unlikely that the Hungarian 
could ; and the days of the other satellite regimes 
would seem to be numbered without immanent 
Soviet military protection. . . . 

As to intermediate ideas of partial thinning 
out of forces, such as the Rapacki plan for a 
denuclearized zone or the augmented proposal 
for coupling this with a thinning out of con- 
ventional forces, there are all the disadvantages 
to the West of undermining the n.a.t.0. shield 
strategy and weakening our ability to avert a 
fait accompli in the western part of the area, 
without significant compensating advantages. 
On the other hand, a modest and perhaps very 
useful alternative, contemplating a zone of 
mutual inspection and overlapping radar 
screens, perhaps covering the same territory as 
that suggested in the Rapacki plan, might 
indeed be acceptable and genuinely useful for 
both sides. A proposal of this type would be a 
proper part of negotiations on the prevention of 
surprise attack; it would reinforce, rather than 
weaken, the strategy already outlined; and it 
would give concrete evidence to the Soviets of the 
purely defensive character of that strategy. 

For the United States, the basic issue which 
permeates all these discussions is whether our 
military association with Europe is a mere 
temporary aberration, arising from the com- 
bination of European economic weakness in the 


late 1940’s with a passing need for overseas 
bases for medium-range aircraft, or whether 
that association reflects a real and lasting com- 
munity of interests as durable as the Soviet (or 
Sino-Soviet) threat which called N.a.T.0. into 
being. Kennan’s instinct is clearly to look for a 
withdrawal of American power from Europe 
on the ground that the United States is ‘not a 
European power’. Moore likewise argues in 
effect that a better integrated Europe should 
come to take care of its own defense, coupled in 
a very loose partnership with its trans-Atlantic 
Allies. To my mind, these attitudes are pro- 
foundly mistaken. The increase in Soviet capa- 
bilities and self-confidence, the continuing 
shrinkage of distances, the political and eco- 
nomic revival of Europe, and the growing 
complexity of weapons technology should all 
serve to reinforce the Atlantic community of 
interest and the case for even closer military 
integration within N.A.T.O. as a whole. 

In specific terms, this question bears on the 
continuance of military assistance to Europe 
and the continued stationing of American forces 
there. Why, it is often asked, does American 
military assistance to Europe continue in the face 
of Europe’s spectacular economic recovery? 
The answer is simple. The fact is that such 
assistance has been substantially reduced, and 
its proportion to Europe’s own defense efforts 
has become progressively smaller. Britain and 
Germany for some years have been paying cash 
for any arms supplied from this country, and 
when the Algerian problem is somehow resolved, 
France should be able to do likewise. This leaves 
the main dollar cost of continuing military 
assistance directed to the poorer countries, 
Greece, Turkey, Italy, and Portugal, whose 
economic base will be inadequate for a long while 
to come, and to the Scandinavian countries, 
where small populations are responsible for large 
areas of great strategic importance. .. . 

As to the stationing of forces, so long as 
adequate strategic reserves are maintained in 
this country for unpredictable brush-fire out- 
breaks in any part of the world, it should be 
regarded as an advantage, rather than an 
aberration, that the n.a.T.o. Alliance permits us 


to have a portion of our ready forces constantly 
at the front line in by far the most significant 
region of the world bordering on, the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. This does not suggest for a moment 
that we should be doing Europe’s defensive job 
for it, and it is a heartening sign after many years 
of frustration and delay to see a substantial 
German contribution to N.A.T.o. defense finally 
coming into being. The challenge, which poses 
no mean task of leadership and negotiation, is to 
make the Allied efforts complementary and 
additive rather than alternative. Apart from 
their strictly military role, the political and 
psychological value of these American forces in 
serving as a daily reaffirmation of the cohesion 
of the Alliance is a Western defensive asset of 
enormous value. 

Is there any end in sight to the costly pre- 
scriptions for strategy suggested above or to a 
European status quo which gives great cause for 
satisfaction west of the Iron Curtain but is pain- 
fully unsatisfactory on the eastern side and 
which certainly contains some precarious ele- 
ments of instability? In the short run, the simple 
answer would appear to be ‘no’. Why should we 
look for favorable change in a period when 
Soviet power, economic, military, and technical, 
has been advancing far more rapidly than that 
of the West and when Soviet political influence 
has been penetrating to hitherto untouched 
areas? These are scarcely conditions conducive 
to an open Soviet recognition of their abysmal 
political failure in Eastern Europe. 

We in the West must hope for an ultimate 
recognition of this failure as a consequence of 
domestic strains and changes, increasing com- 
prehension by the Kremlin of the genuinely 
nonaggressive intentions of the West, and ap- 
preciation of the fact that non-Communist 
regimes on the Soviet borders are not necessarily 
a threat to the Soviet regime itself. If this takes 
as long as for ‘shrimps to learn to whistle’, we 
had best simply reconcile ourselves to that fact. 
But if there is any hope of advancing that day, it 
surely lies in the calm and resolute pursuit of a 
collective strategy which is well within our 
means, which is less costly than any visible 
alternative, and which is far less dangerous. 
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N.A.T.0.— THE SOVIET VIEW 


Weapon of 
Aggression 


Y. NALIN 
From Red Star, March 28, 1959 


This article was published in the Soviet Army’s 
daily newspaper, and contains the standard 
Soviet arguments against N.A.T.O. Its author 
appears to be a non-military writer, and, 

since the great majority of contributors to 

Red Star are serving officers, it is likely 

that it was supplied to the editorial board 
Srom a source outside the Ministry of Defence 


T THE BEGINNING of April the Govern- 
phases of the countries which are members 
of the aggresive North Atlantic bloc will gather 
in the full glare of publicity to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the pact. At the moment, 
the achievements of the bloc are being examined 
in the countries of the West. . . . Bourgeois 
newspapers, magazines and radio stations are 
sparing no effort, in the period leading up to the 
anniversary, to present N.A.T.O. as a defensive 
alliance. But what are in fact the achievements 
of the Organization in the ten years since its 
foundation? 

The history of N.A.T.o. is of a long series of 
aggressive actions designed to subvert peace and 
co-operation between nations, and of prepara- 
tion of war against socialist countries in order to 
establish the domination of the world by the 
United States. The North Atlantic bloc has 
proved to be an instrument for the suppression 
of democratic movements in the Western 
countries and for interference in the internal 
affairs of other States. . . . 

The arming of the Federal German Republic 
and her entry into N.A.T.O. was a crude viola- 
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tion by the United States, Britain and France of 
their obligation to unify Germany as a peace- 
loving and democratic state. Western Germany, 
in fact, after the Paris Agreements of October 
1954, and her official entry into N.A.T.o. in the 
following year became the striking force of the 
North Atlantic Pact in Europe. Proof of the 
importance which the United States gives to 
Western Germany can be found in the appoint- 
ment of the former Hitlerite General Speidel as 
Commander of the Land Forces of N.A.T.o. in 
Central Europe. N.A.T.o’s leaders also intend 
to supply the West German army with rocket 
and thermonuclear weapons, and this in its 
turn is leading to a still greater threat to inter- 
national security in Europe. . . . 

These leaders have worked out a master-plan 
for turning the countries of the Atlantic Alliance 
into military bases for aggression. At the 
Session of the n.a.T.o. Council held in Lisbon in 
1952, the United States imposed on its allies the 
programme known under the name of ‘In- 
frastructure’, or to be more exact, the equip- 
ment of allied territories as theatres of war. The 
infrastructure programme in detail aimed at the 
construction and modernization of air bases, 
aerodromes and lines of fortifications, com- 
munications of strategic importance, stockpiles, 
signals networks, and so on. . . . 

It is intended to establish a hundred batteries 
of rocket weapons in Europe. The network of 
military bases which n.a.T.o. has set up along 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. and other peace- 
loving countries are intended for aggressive 
purposes. The American Senator Fulbright, for 
example, openly boasted in one of his speeches : 
“The whole world knows that our military bases 
are a threat to the Soviet Union’’, and these 
bases of the North Atlantic Bloc, which are run 
by American Generals and Officers, are a 
source of grave international tension. For the 
siting of guided missile and thermonuclear 
weapons as well as the equipment of other bases 
in the various N.A.T.O. countries, lays these 
countries open to retaliation of the most 
destructive kind in the event of an attack by the 
imperialists on the countries of socialism. In 
addition, such military bases violate the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the countries in 
which they are established. Military construc- 
tion of this kind has a direct adverse effect on the 
local population whose land is arbitrarily taken 
away. Large tracts of territory are declared 


‘forbidden zones’, during military manceuvres, 
crops are destroyed and so on. There is also a 
danger of death and destruction for the popula- 
tion arising from the air patrols by aircraft 
carrying atom bombs. 

The North Atlantic Treaty has also behaved 
as an international ‘policeman’. It is sufficient 
to remind ourselves that its leading members 
took part in the war which the United States 
began in Korea, and during the fighting in 
Indo-China, the United States not only gave the 
French colonizers material help, but organized 
support for them within n.a.tT.o. In fact, the 
problem of Indo-China was twice discussed at 
Sessions of the n.a.T.o. Council. In 1956, 
France and Britain, making use of their N.A.T.o. 
bases in Southern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, carried out their intervention against 
Egypt, and last year against the Lebanon and 
Jordan. Agencies of the imperialist countries 
which are members of N.A.T.0. organized the 
counter-revolutionary plot in Hungary. The 
Atlantic countries worked together in the plot 
against the Indonesian Government. They con- 
stantly interfere in the internal affairs of 
countries of the Near and Middle East. And the 
United States has obtained the approval of 
N.A.T.O. for its dangerous provocations in the 
area of the Chinese island of Formosa. 

The North Atlantic Bloc is a most evil enemy 
of the movement for national liberation of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. This can be clearly 
seen in the fact that members of N.A.T.o. — 
France, Belgium and Britain — are treating the 
peoples in their colonial territories to a regime 
of violence and terror. General Norstad not long 
ago stated that n.a.T.o.’s armed forces are 
ready to defend Algeria. It’s not difficult to see 
that these words of the Commander-in-Chief 
indicate an intention to go to the help of France 
in her Algerian adventure. 

The aggressive preparations of N.a.T.o. and 
the unrestricted arms race are a heavy burden 
on the shoulders of the workers. For more than 
nine years military expenditure of the Atlantic 
Allies has been maintained at an astronomically 
high level — more than 500 thousand million 
dollars. N.A.T.o.’s European members are 
obliged to pay for 85 per cent of the cost of the 
infrastructure programme, 66 per cent of the 
cost of military supplies and 80 per cent of the 
cost of maintaining the personnel of the unified 
armed forces. The United States demands ever 


greater “‘contributions for the defence of the 
West” from her allies. At N.a.T.0.’s last Council 
meeting, the Americans exerted pressure on their 
allies to force them to raise their military con- 
tributions in the coming year. Judging by the 
latest budget estimates, it can be said that this 
pressure has had some effect. . . . 

Recently the leaders of the Bloc worked out a 
five-year plan to further their military prepara- 
tions. Under this plan it was proposed to send 
thermonuclear weapons to Europe, to build 
bases for 1.R.B.M’s, to reorganize many of the 
formations of the unified armed forces and to 
integrate special elements of the navies and 
Strategic Air Forces into the N.a.T.o. armed 
structure. It was also intended to arrange 
scientific and technical co-operation in the de- 
velopment and production of modern weapons, 
in the training of scientists and so on. United 
States and Britain proposed the doctrine of 
‘interdependence’ to their allies in N.A.T.O., or 
to put it more clearly, the doctrine of joint 
intensive preparation for atomic warfare under 
the control and direction of the United States. 

A serious factor which weakens N.A.T.O. is the 
intensification of contradictions between its 
various members. Each country is struggling to 
get the better of its neighbours, and in this way 
to strengthen its position within the capitalist 
camp. N.A.T.O.’s history provides many examples 
of serious disputes on a variety of aspects of the 
Alliance’s activities between the imperialist 
robbers themselves. 

The Western Allies are bitterly resentful of 
the dictatorial methods of the United States 
within the North Atlantic Bloc. The smaller 
countries of Europe regard the increase in im- 
portance and influence of Western Germany 
within N.A.T.O. with justified anxiety. There are 
deep-seated differences between the Atlantic 
allies on a whole series of problems connected 
with their economic relations, and so on. How- 
ever, the existence of such contradictions in no 
way lessens the danger that military conflict 
may break out in Europe. . . . However, the 
countries of peace and socialism are now so 
strong that the Atlantic strategists have to 
reckon with them. Those who are in favour of 
military adventures must realize that any 
aggression undertaken by the North Atlantic 
Bloc against the peace-loving nations will be 
defeated and will end with their unalterable 
destruction. 
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Disputed 


Development 


General FRIDO VON SENGER UND ETTERLIN 
From Aussenpolitik, January, 1959 


Like Professor Gordon, General von Senger was 
also a Rhodes Scholar. He commanded a 
German Corps at Cassino, and later fought at 
Stalingrad. He is now recognized as one of 

the most thoughtful military commentators in 
Germany, and he is a member of the 
International Advisory Council of the Institute 
(By permission of Aussenpolitik, Stuttgart) 


T THE FOURTH annual conference of N.A.T.O. 

Parliamentarians the Federal German De- 
fence Minister suggested that the German naval 
forces be placed under a unified ‘Baltic’ com- 
mand. Herr Strauss based his demand on the 
strategically incontrovertable argument that it 
is inexpedient to keep in being a line dividing 
the sectors Centre and North, which runs very 
close to the front, that is fifty kilometres east of 
Hamburg. This suggestion earned the Federal 
Republic the mistrust of Denmark, which is 
perhaps natural in view of Denmark’s wartime 
experiences. The Defence Minister sought to 
allay Danish suspicion by pointing to the 
strategic situation and to the desirability of hav- 
ing German naval forces, weak as they are, 
placed under unified command... . 

A development not unconnected with this 
episode is the endeavour of France to achieve 
independence equal to that of Britain within 
the framework of N.a.T.0., by becoming an 
atomic power, and by taking other military and 
political steps leading to greater freedom of 
action. 

Another criticism of N.A.T.o. is directed 
against its internal structure. Significantly, it 
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was voiced recently by the British Labour M.P., 
George Brown. . . . Mr. Brown demanded the 
formation of a N.A.T.o. Council of Defence 
Ministers. This suggestion is in line with another, 
that would restore political control over military 
plans. The British Defence Minister himself, 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, in the North Atlantic 
Council, criticized the fact that military re- 
quirements are submitted by the various 
Supreme Commanders only to be scrutinized 
and sanctioned by another military authority — 
the Standing Group in Washington. Mr. Sandys 
regretted the lack of a political control channel 
which would have the final say in the control of 
planning: the Council agreed with him. 

The N.A.T.O. member states are moving to- 
wards a revival of national awareness. This has 
nothing in common with the degenerate 
Fascist forms of nationalism in the past fifty 
years. Rather, it is a reaction to the lack of 
progress towards closer political federation of 
the N.A.T.O. countries. The concord achieved at 
the Paris Conference should not be allowed to 
conceal the clash between conflicting interests 
within each member country. Progress in 
political consultation has indeed been made. 
Political consolidation has found expression in 
the fact that today, armed conflict between the 
N.A.T.O. powers has surely been ruled out, and 
indeed unity is most likely to be achieved under 
the pressure of a common adversary. But as 
soon as this is relaxed, political co-operation of 
the member states will weaken. 

N.A.T.O. is a defensive organization. Its 
primary object is security, and member states 
are prepared to make sacrifices to achieve this 
goal. These sacrifices consist in a renunciation of 
national self-determination in the military 
sphere. As military integration advances it out- 
distances political integration, which is making 
insufficient progress to fulfil its proper function — 
primacy over military planning. 

In the absence of supra-national political 
authority, some countries have increased their 
national independence. Great Britain is the 
outstanding example of this. Since Great 
Britain must honour her “independent obliga- 
tions overseas”, the significant part of her 
armed forces are, naturally, not placed under 
N.A.T.O. command in peacetime, but are either 
“to be placed under N.A.T.o. command or al- 
ways to remain under national command” 
(N.A.T.O. Handbook, 1958, p. 50.) 


France is in a similar position. She can 
legitimately claim that a substantial part of her 
armed forces must be engaged overseas, par- 
ticularly in North Africa. That de Gaulle 
should endeavour to preserve the independence 
of his Government regarding these commit- 
ments is only one among many symptoms of the 
revival of national awareness. 

Such preservation of independence lends these 
major powers greater weight in all question of 
joint consultation. In other words, such double- 
committed powers are able to maintain greater 
freedom of manoeuvre in foreign policy than 
minor powers, which are restricted to a uni- 
lateral, N.A.T.O.-bound, defence policy. But 
greater freedom on manoeuvre in foreign 
policy implies a greater measure of sovereignty. 

In itself, this development would give cause 
for neither criticism nor concern, since even the 
minor powers benefit from a relatively greater 
independence of the major European N.A.T.O. 
members. Following their example they can 
probably take up a more independent attitude 
towards the United States in the N.a.T.o. 
Council. But, in effect, their independence con- 
tinues to decline because the armed forces of 
most of them are under N.A.T.o. command even 
in peacetime. Viewed against the background 
of this inevitable decline of national sovereignty, 
a reaction such as Denmark’s against a change 
in the command structure does appear natural. 

Although it has been suggested that the 
relativity of dependence may benefit the 
smaller powers, their inequality in the realm of 
military dependence raises misgivings. Since 
overseas commitments remain a national con- 
cern for Great Britain and France, their 
military policy centres in the national sphere. 
As a result of long-established democratic tradi- 
tions, national conceptions of strategy in the 
major Western European countries are more 
clearly dependent on the primacy of politics than 
they are in N.A.T.O. N.A.T.O. lacks a political 
agency to make the ultimate strategic decisions. 
In peacetime this gap can be filled by con- 
sultation with the n.a.T.o. Council and by the 
influence individual governments exert on the 
Military Committee. It is this tedious, devious, 
and not always successful procedure, which 
prompted George Brown’s criticism. To claim 
that the n.a.T.o. Council itself ensures the 
primacy of politics over military decisions 
would be misleading. The Council is not in a 


position to do any such thing. It would be 
nearer the truth to assume that the principles of 
defence policy have been approved by the 
cabinets of the member states, so that the head 
of government of each becomes responsible to 
his people for this policy. But a strategic plan 
which is not constantly adapted to the exigencies 
of a changing situation is weakened by its 
rigidity. As N.A.T.O. is constituted at the 
moment, flexible planning is only possible in the 
military sphere. In the political sphere, as Mr. 
Sandys has indicated, it is deficient. 

The preponderence of the military bureau- 
cracy under allied command has no historical 
precedent. National parliaments refrain from 
criticism because this preponderence seems to 
have effect in the national sphere. In fact, the 
national General Staffs are growing weaker 
politically as they are compelled to share their 
power with the General Staffs of other countries. 
From the constitutional point of view, they 
remain fully subordinated to the civilian 
primacy of their Defence Minister and are no 
power factor in internal politics. 

Mr. Brown’s demand that Defence Ministers 
should take greater part in top-level decisions 
is thus logical. One should also remember that 
the first meeting of The North Atlantic Council, 
in 1949, decided to form a Defence Committee, 
consisting of the Defence Ministers of the 
member states, as well as the Military Com- 
mittee and the Standing Group. In practice, 
only the Military Committees were set up, while 
the Defence Ministers, under the pressure of 
national business, generally limited their role 
to the influence exerted by their military repre- 
sentatives. This position was sanctioned in May 
1951 when the n.a.T.o. Council itself absorbed 
the Defence Committee, together with the 
Financial and Economic Committee, and de- 
creed that “lieads of government are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the n.a.T.o. Council, but 
shall otherwise be represented by their Foreign 
Ministers and/or Defence Ministers or other 
appropriate Ministers.” In the absence of a 
permanent Council of Defence Ministers, the 
political control of strategic planning was 
swallowed up by the great military organiza- 
tion. If this did not become completely auto- 
nomous, it was only because the Governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and to some 
extent France, found ways of preserving their 
sovereignty, as was shown for instance by the set- 
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ting up and functioning of the Standing Group. 

The strategic weakness of the present structure 
would only become evident in an emergency. 
War is the great unknown which confounds all 
advance planning. Then the flexible military 
command must wrest decisions daily, and often 
hourly, from an equally nimble political leader- 
ship — a situation for which no preparations have 
been made! Probably the consequence will be 
that political leadership is assumed by the 
United States. Great Britain and France, as far 
as their forces reserved for overseas commit- 
ments are concerned, will be able partly to evade 
the tutelage of the United States, or at least will 
be able to make their influence felt. Direct con- 
sultation between members will be intensified in 
the n.a.T.o. Council, but this cannot take the 
place of a ‘n.a.T.0. Defence Cabinet’ in which 
all member countries would have a voice and 
a vote. 


Decentralization of Political Control 


Against this, it has been argued that a coalition 
of such magnitude can only be led by curtailing 
the privileges of individual states in time of war, 
because it is impossible to consult fifteen govern- 
ments about each individual decision. The 
argument has weight. But the war would dis- 
solve into individual fronts — particularly if the 
fighting should not take the form of universal 
extermination. On the individual fronts, auto- 
nomous war will be waged by local supreme 
commanders. In Europe, the Supreme Com- 
mander would, “in accordance with his general 
directions of the Standing Group be responsible 
for the defence of the allied states from all 
attack. National Government authorities would 
remain co-responsible for the maintenance of 
internal security in their countries, and for the 
defence of coastal waters.”” (V.A.7T.0. Handbook, 
1958, p. 51). The various fronts in Europe will 
probably form an interdependent whole. But 
this cannot be the only form of war for which 
preparations must be made. The destructive 
power of the weapons available is such that pos- 
sible limitations in space and time must be 
taken into consideration. It is inconceivable that 
the governments concerned should resign their 
role at the very moment when the gravest 
national decisions must be taken. 
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The autonomy of the various fronts used to be 
accepted in N.A.T.O. circles. Regional planning 
groups were at first instructed to draw up 
defence plans for the various regions, one each 
for Northern Europe, Western Europe, Southern 
Europe, and the Mediterranean, and finally, for 
the Atlantic. This necessary decentralization 
was paralleled in the setting up of corresponding 
Supreme Commands. Where the United States 
has a particular continental front, her own 
organization was inserted in the regional plan- 
ning group Canada — United States. Great 
Britain did the same in the Channel Commit- 
tee, of which the regional naval commanders of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands are members. It is difficult to 
imagine that these commanders meeting in 
committee would take decisions over the heads 
of their easily-accessible governments. 

By analogy with these regional planning 
groups we may envisage a development in 
which the highest political organ, the N.A.T.O. 
Council, would be represented in individual 
European combat areas by small regional 
control groups, to which it would delegate 
limited powers. This would seem to be the 
solution which Denmark, a small country, has 
in mind when resisting integration into the large 
‘Central European’ Group. 

Demands for such decentralization will 
increase as we move into the transition stage 
from a rigid strategy of total revenge, to limited 
war. The limitation of all conflicts has become 
the ultimate law of politics to such an extent 
that no measure should be ignored which may 
provide both limitation in time and space, and 
limitation in the choice of weapons. And such 
decisions are exclusively the responsibility of 
politicians. 

In all coalition wars, including the Second 
World War, there have been times when Allied 
Governments, obeying the voice of conscience, 
have taken decisions which seemed to run 
counter to the contractual obligations towards 
their Allies. How much better if an, albeit 
limited and delegated, degree of sovereignty of 
member governments were maintained in the 
interests of the cohesion of the Grand Coalition 
in peace and war, instead of endangering this 
cohesion by substantial, and exclusively military, 
centralization. 


N.A.T.0.—- TWO FRENCH VIEWS 
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Integration or 


President CHARLES DE GAULLE 


President de Gaulle’s views on the structure of 
N.A.T.O. have recently given some concern to his 
allies. These extracts from his Press Conference 
of March 25, 1959 (the first ever given 

by a French President) show his considered views 
on the subject 


N this serious occasion, France feels qualified 

to speak clearly and calmly. First of all, 
because she has no feeling of competition or 
animosity toward the Russian people. Much to 
the contrary, she has a real and traditional 
friendship. In the second place, for the reason 
that in the matter of Germany, which is the 
issue of the crisis, she has been able to overcome 
her sorrows and, taking into account the changes 
which have occurred there, to consider this 
country not as an enemy, but as a partner. 

Lastly, because France herself does not yet 
have atomic bombs and unlike the three others 
is not subject to the obsession of launching her 
bombs before those of the adversary have been 
able to achieve their task. In short, France con- 
siders the present crisis in her own way with 
clarity and even impartiality. 

That is why, speaking in her name, I am sure 
of speaking the thoughts of more than 
2,000,000,000 human beings who think as she 
does. 

Because of, and in comparison with, the risks 
run by our species and of the immense human 
tasks that we could and should accomplish in 
common, any summons which might be ad- 
dressed to the West with a view to obtaining 


Co-operation 


abandonment by intimidation would be odious 
and absurd. 

When, in both camps, everything is arranged 
so that means of destruction, capable of an- 
nihilating continents, could be unleashed in the 
space of a few seconds, to create a state of tension 
so that no matter what error, or what incident, 
might set off the cataclysm, would be to bring 
to the life of humanity an inexpiable challenge. 


World Poverty Cited 


When two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
earth lead a miserable existence, while certain 
peoples have at their disposal what is necessary 
to assure the progress of all, is it the time for the 
dangerous fuss over West Berlin, the [East] 
German Democratic Republic and German 
disengagement? 

For, in our time, the only quarrel worth 
while is that of mankind. It is mankind that it is a 
question of saving, of being made to live and to 
develop. 

We, who live between the Atlantic and the 
Urals, we, who are Europe, disposing, with 
America, her daughter, of the principal sources 
and resources of civilization, we, who have the 
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means to eat, clothe ourselves, lodge ourselves, 
keep ourselves warm, we, who possess mines and 
factories in full activity, well cultivated country- 
sides, railways where numerous trains run, roads 
choked with cars, ports filled with ships, air- 
dromes peopled with aircraft, we, all of whose 
children learn to read, who build many uni- 
versities and laboratories, who form armies of 
engineers and technicians, who can see, hear, 
read what is of a nature to satisfy the mind, we, 
who have enough doctors, hospitals, medica- 
ments to ease suffering, to care for the sick, to 
assure the life of the greater part of the newly 
born, why do we not establish, all together, the 
fraternal organization which will lend its hand 
to the others? 


Development Urged 


Why should we not put together a _per- 
centage of our raw materials, our manufactured 
goods, our food products, some of our scientists, 
technologists, economists, some of our trucks, 
ships, aircraft, to vanquish misery, develop the 
resources and help the work of less developed 
peoples? 

Let us do this — not that they should be the 
pawns of our policies, but to improve the chances 
of life and peace. How much more worth while 
that would be than the territorial demands, 
ideological pretensions, imperialist ambitions 
which are leading the universe to its death! 

It seems to me that this should be a primary 
subject for the agenda of possible East-West 
conferences. In case of agreement in principle, it 
would evidently be necessary to draw up acom- 
mon plan of organizations and .mplementation. 

If we should hold this year a ‘conference at 
the summit’, I would be ready to speak of it with 
my friends, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Mac- 
millan, and I hope that Mr. Khrushchev, 
whom I met not long ago in Moscow in the 
entourage of Stalin and who has come along 
since, will be willing to take an interest in it. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. — After the retention of the French 
Mediterranean Fleet under French command, 
can you explain for us the views of the Govern- 
ment on the reorganization of the Atlantic 
alliance? 

A. — It seems to me that this is neither the 
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place nor the time to explain as a whole the way 
in which France thinks world security and the 
Atlantic alliance should be organized. But I can 
reply to you on a particular point raised by 
public opinion, that of the maintenance under 
French command of our Mediterranean Fleet in 
time of war. 

I remind you that the possible zone of action 
of N.A.T.O. does not extend south of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Middle East, North Africa, Black 
Africa, Madagascar, the Red Sea, etc., are not 
part of it, everybody knows. But nobody can 
deny that France may at any time have to act 
in these countries. 

How would she do so within the framework of 
N.A.T.O., and, furthermore, how would she do so 
if she did not have her fleet at her disposal? How 
without it could she carry out any action at all 
in the countries of which I have just spoken, to 
defend them? 

For analogous reasons, two other great 
powers, the United States and Great Britain, 
have taken their measures so that the greater 
part of their naval forces should not be inte- 
grated into N.A.T.O. as it exists now. As well, 
they keep in their own hands alone the essential 
element of their power, atomic bombers. 

As to the fact that France has taken back the 
disposal of the fleet, I do not think that this can 
prevent .her, should the occasion arise, from 
taking part in the common battle in the Mediter- 
ranean, and I do not think the alliance is 
weakened by it. 

I even think the opposite, for it seems to me that the 
alliance will be the more alive and stronger the more the 
great states which are part of it unite on the basis of a 
co-operation where each pays his way rather than on 
that of integration where the states and peoples and 
governments see themselves, within the sacred domain of 
their own defence, deprived more or less of their role and 
responsibilities. 

Q. — You have raised the question of the 
dangerous situation which would be created if 
the U.S.S.R. or its allies closed the road to 
Berlin to the Allied forces. In this case, do you 
think that a conflict would remain localized, or 
would become general? 

A. — I see things as they are. I see that if, in 
the present state of the world, hostilities began, 
it would not be possible to limit them. That 
would be dangerous. It is therefore perhaps 
better if East and West say to each other: 
“Speak to me of love”’. 
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Collective Defence 
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ODAY, more than ever, the Atlantic 
Alliance is based on the guarantee of 
American intervention whenever the sovereignty 
or territorial integrity of one of the member 
states is threatened. Western Europe has 
balanced the enormous conventional military 
power of the communist world with the nuclear 
deterrent. This has completely changed military 
planning. Yesterday it attempted to meet any 
attack by successful counter-operations. Today 
planning tries to render the attack impossible by 
the threat of mutual destruction from which 
neither side would gain. But it may be asked 
whether one day the defensive alliance might 
not be confronted with the following dilemma: 
either accept some loss of territory or col- 
lectively risk enormous destruction. Might not a 
menace of major importance to a particular 
country seem minor to the others? In the eyes of 
public opinion would not the collective risk out- 
weigh the benefits of sticking together? 
Possibly it might not be the guarantor power — 
the United States — which would hesitate to 
declare that it would honour its obligations, but 
its allies, anxious not to experience the terrible 
effects of a conflict which, after all, concerned 
only one of their group. The victim of nuclear 
blackmail might come to prefer compromise to 
the risk of suffering a blow which it could not 
survive. In an extreme case such a country 
might even demand that the guarantor clause 
protecting it be withdrawn. 
This prospect was undoubtedly among the 
factors that caused the British government — 


Brigadier General 
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after Congress had adopted the MacMahon Law 
— to develop means by which it could pursue a 
purely national policy of atomic defence. 

Such reasoning, one may argue, condemns all 
alliances and will render any collective defence 
system useless. Taking into account the new 
forms that war can adopt (particularly the 
blackmail), it may be that we should no longer 
expect the former results from a diplomacy that 
applied when risks were a good deal smaller. 
The policy of collective defence, based on the 
threat of reprisals, loses power as soon as the 
automatic nature of its reaction to attacks on a 
non-nuclear member state comes into question. 
Still, as long as there is uncertainty about the 
reaction of the guarantor power, the principle 
of dissuading aggression does retain force. In the 
aggressor’s calculation of risks this doubt weighs 
nearly as much as certain reaction. A potential 
aggressor does, however, also know that the 
guarantor, by fulfilling his obligations towards a 
third party, puts himself into the strategically 
unfavourable position of attacking. The firm- 
ness of the guarantor’s attitude may therefore 
be usefully tested. 

Only by repeated probings, each time in a 
different area, can the potential aggressor dis- 
cover the line dividing what is forbidden to him 
from what he can take without much risk. For 
this reason the unity of the alliance in face of 
repeated probings as of such great importance ; 
any crack in the western front means abandon- 
ing a position which might have been held with 
ease. 
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HERE are those who assert that we in 
T britain are preparing for the wrong kind of 
war; that we are relying too much on the 
nuclear deterrent to the exclusion of conven- 
tional weapons. Let me say at once that I do not 
think we are. Indeed I see no grounds for so 
confident and definite a judgment. As we look 
into the future dominated by nuclear weapons 
of all sizes, with strategy soaring from the earth 
to comprehend the moon itself, we are like 
children groping nervously in the dark. Every- 
thing is changing: explosives, speeds, scales, 
costs, even human capacity. And nowadays the 
world, looked at militarily, is shrinking to a 
single tactical theatre. What is unconventional 
now may by 1965 be conventional. 

I should like to think that the layman, the 
intellectual if you like, can see the wood where 
the chiefs of staff see only trees. But that is true 
only to a limited extent. I know of no mind in 
this country that has yet succeeded in digesting 
and shaping in a critical but constructive way 
all that the scientists, engineers, sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen foresee in the next seven years. All 
that the layman can honestly do is to raise and 
examine awkward but fair questions which he 
thinks the politicians and the planners have 
overlooked. Such questions as: Are we pre- 
paring for the wrong kind of war? 


Too Little on Conventional Forces? 


Many of the Services think we are spending too 
much on nuclear and missile development and 
too little on conventional forces. Their opinion 
must be respected. But there are three good 
reasons for caution. First, to judge what action 
by possible enemies will lead to what kind of 
war is to my mind a political rather than a 
military skill, especially when one is confronting 
in most parts of the world a communist-con- 
trolled strategy. Secondly, the likelihood of 
what are now called ‘limited wars’ depends very 
much on the intentions of our own foreign or 
colonial policy, which Ministers are not always 
willing, even if they are able, to communicate to 
their military advisers. Thirdly, the most con- 
scientious and objective of senior officers is in- 
fluenced — must be influenced — in his vision of 
the future by his hopes of a continuing dis- 
tinctive role for his own service. 

I cannot help thinking that behind the chorus 
of old-fashioned questions about right and 





wrong wars that is heard in Whitehall, and in 
the adjoining clubs, there is the natural distaste 
for impending changes so radical that they are 
almost incredible. Yet my own view is that 
within twenty years — that is to say, while 
present lieutenants are becoming generals and 
admirals — many of the present distinctions 
between the three Services will virtually dis- 
appear. Not even sideshows in the Yemen or 
police operations by the army in a riotous 
colony will save them. Indeed, it is interesting 
and significant that the first of our unified com- 
mands have been set up precisely in regions 
where the expectation is only of conventional 
war. 

So let us treat with respectful suspicion any 
current professional views that our present 
defence policy foresees the wrong kind of war. 
Such professional judgments have been wrong 
in the past and may prove wrong again. In fact, 
it is possible that Mr. Dulles and Sir Winston 
Churchill, from whom Mr. Duncan Sandys 
inherited his nuclear strategy, are right. Al- 
though it does not follow that they are right for 
more than a few years ahead: it may be 1962 
or it may be 1965. 

But the uncertainties are so great, the 
materials for assessment are so copious that these 
judgments should not be left exclusively to 
ministerial and official processes. I think an 
independent committee should be appointed, 
containing a strong civilian element, to collect 
and assess facts and views about future military 
developments and their effect on the organiza- 
tion of the Services. It was an inquiry of this 
kind after the Boer War that made possible the 
preparations which saved us from defeat in 1914. 
The main function of a new Esher Committee 
would be, as I see it, to challenge the dominance 
of American military thinking in the West, and 
to transcend and disregard the special interests 
and rivalries of the Services. Only a body of this 
kind could answer adequately the question: 
Are we preparing for the wrong kind of war? 

Let us consider more closely special aspects 
of this question. What kind of wars ought 
British policy to be preparing for over the next 
five years? Clearly, we are not in the strict sense 
of the word preparing for all-out nuclear war. 
If we were, then civil defence in this country 
could not remain the negligible thing that it is. 
Certainly, we have nuclear weapons and are 
prepared to use them to deter the enemy: to 


prevent the kind of major war in which nuclear 
weapons must be used sooner or later if defeat 
by larger conventional forces is to be averted. 
The thinking behind this is that we and our vital 
interests are safe from direct Russian aggression 
only if we can ensure an automatic American 
nuclear reaction which the Russians must take 
into account in advance. 

To do that we ourselves must be able to 
counter nuclear threat with nuclear threat, 
however small it may be. In other words, the 
purpose of Britain’s relatively small but costly 
contribution of nuclear power is to prevent the 
possibility of its being isolated and threatened by 
an enemy with nuclear weapons. Some say it is 
incredible that this deterrent would be used ; or 
that it will become incredible when the Russians 
equal or outstrip the Americans in missile 
capacity. I cannot see the force of this argu- 
ment; because I am sure the Russians believe 
the Americans (and certainly their German 
allies) to be ruthless enough to use a sufficiency 
of nuclear weapons if it suits them to do so. 


Revolution in Missile Strategy 


So long as we think in terms of huge hydrogen- 
bombs aimed indiscriminately at vast popula- 
tions or vital industrial targets there is, I agree, 
a strong likelihood that at the last moment 
someone’s nerve or conscience would rebel 
against their use. But we are moving rapidly to- 
wards smaller, clean, measurable nuclear effects 
which will revolutionize bombing and missile 
strategy. The use of deterrents will then be no 
longer incredible because they will not have to 
be monstrous. If I am right in thinking that the 
tactical nuclear weapon in its various graduated 
forms will have displaced the city-buster by 
1965 or earlier, then much current controversy 
will be obsolete. It will have been made out of 
date by mere technical change in which the 
distinction between conventional and nuclear 
weapons will have disappeared. 

There is a warning in this: some political and 
strategic arguments of today may be technically 
irrelevant even before the present British arms 
programme has been completed. 

For us in the West the question “Are we 
preparing for the wrong kind of war?” arises 
largely because we are, and have been, trying to 
economize on defence; so have the Americans ; 
and that is why they are behind the Russians in 
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the missile race. With only limited resources of 
money, men, and materials made available for 
defence, we in Britain have to make a difficult 
choice of priorities. We cannot have everything 
for every kind of war. So we must have some- 
thing for each kind of war, something for our- 
selves alone and something to supplement the 
strength of allies. 

The Russians, on the other hand, are less con- 
strained by this choice; their standard of readi- 
ness is de luxe and they control the defence policy 
of their satellites. In available conventional 
forces they heavily outnumber us and our allies ; 
and they have plenty of nuclear and missile 
weapons as well—or so we believe. 


The Russian Submarine Fleet 


The Russians may not expect to fight more than 
one kind of war; but they are prepared to fight 
it by all possible means, including space 
weapons. They have never invested heavily in a 
long-range bomber force because their strategic 
possibilities and problems are different from 
those of the Americans. But they have invested 
heavily in a conventional submarine fleet which 
may, for all we know, be soon obsolescent. They 
use conventional weapons to arm allies and un- 
committed countries; we may see the Yemen 
welcoming Soviet submarines and Indonesia 
flying nothing but MiGs. All this, on top of a 
great army, is possible because Soviet policy 
gives priority to heavy industry, technology, and 
defence. Consumer needs come low in the list 
and no one seems to question the need for 
national service of three years or more. 

I stress these points, some of them well known, 
because, if we accept the argument that British 
nuclear weapons should be given up and our 
effort devoted to conventional forces and 
weapons, certain consequences must follow. 
One is that the scientist’s answer to mass forces 
will have been discarded in favour of unwilling 
and expensive national armies. Unwilling be- 
cause free men do not like peace-time service; 
expensive because the cost of the American and 
British soldier is between three and five times 
that of the Russian. It is conceivable, of course, 
that Western Europe and Britain between them 
could produce a single, large, highly trained 
and formidable standing army with standardized 
conventional weapons and all costs shared. But 
is it likely? Has anything of the kind been 
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possible since the idea of the European Defence 
Community collapsed in 1954? In any case, is 
the main danger to be expected in Europe? I 
think probably not. 

Another consequence of devoting our defence 
effort exclusively to conventional forces and 
weapons is that the military role of China would 
become decisive: because it is difficult to 
believe that the Americans would retain for long 
in and around Europe the forces they now have 
there. They might become as Pacific-minded as 
they were at the outset of the last war. In fact 
the Russians and the Chinese have everything 
to gain by a return to conventional warfare, by 
the abolition of the deterrent. What they must 
dislike above all is the possibility that tactical 
nuclear weapons will soon be in the possession 
of all America’s chief allies. | 

I am assuming that Soviet policy probably, 
and Chinese policy certainly, will remain 
offensive rather than defensive. Sooner or later 
we shall experience major or minor aggressions 
by proxy, covert or overt support of revolts or 
local attacks. It is not difficult to calculate where 
they might be in the Middle East and Far East. 
Indeed, the system of alliances built up by the 
Americans and ourselves since the Korean war 
makes the probable localities stand out more 
conspicuously than ever. We have done our best 
to involve the Americans wherever we could; 
not only is this wise but it is in our oldest 
tradition. Splendid isolation was a short and 
temporary aberration in British foreign policy. 


A Crucial Question 


Given this system of alliances and involvements, 
a crucial question presents itself; it has to be 
answered by those who say that British con- 
ventional forces will be too small and by those 
who argue that the American Army is too small. 
That question is this: Where, outside Europe, 
would a British force of more than, say, two 
brigades have to fight alone? The key word is 
‘alone’. I have asked this of many critics of 
present defence policy and never yet heard an 
honest documented answer. If the answer is: 
nowhere in the immediate future, then Mr. 
Sandys is likely in the short term to prove as 
right in his calculations on this point as he has 
proved on recruiting. 

But suppose that he is wrong. What happens? 
If in Malaya, or Burma, or Persia, or Iraq we 





are threatened not with a sideshow of the 
Yemen kind, not with local operations such as 
are possible in Africa but with the overt 
presence of a Great Power — a repetition of 
Korea — what is to be done? For myself I have 
no doubt about the answer: nuclear weapons 
will be used in the field against the enemy, that 
is to say, tactically. If there was any doubt on 
this score the American handling of the last 
Quemoy crisis should have dispersed it. Where a 
Great Power openly intervenes against us in 
what has been a small, limited war, we will 
count on the Americans and other allies to help 
as it becomes a major struggle. I say this 
emphatically in spite of the attitude of Washing- 
ton over Suez. 

Any estimates or calculations of future pos- 
sibilities can of course be challenged and dis- 
credited, so uncertain is the military and 
political future. But I am arguing that these 
particular calculations are reasonable ones and 
that some risks must be taken if we are to avoid 
the costly Russian method of insuring ade- 
quately against everything. What is even more 
important, some such choice of priorities and 
risks had to be made if the claims of defence on 
our economic resources were to be kept within 
reasonable bounds. The chief weakness revealed 
at Suez was not in the offensive power of our 
forces but in the staying power of the pound. 

But, it is often said, we cannot support any 
effective nuclear defence effort without closer 
support from the United States. My comment 
on that is that only by having our own nuclear 
defence effort can we hope for more support 


from across the Atlantic. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that we should go even further and 
have our own space programme. Our technical 
skill and ingenuity are respected by the 
Americans and we increasingly have their con- 
fidence, as Congress realizes that the United 
States needs allies. The British ability to offer 
them something from her research and de- 
velopment provides the one hope of persuading 
them to accept, slowly and reluctantly, genuine 
interdependence. Politically they are a long 
way from it, so far away that any formal 
recognition of interdependence in weapons or 
forces is improbable, save perhaps to a limited 
extent in N.A.T.O. A limited British missile pro- 
gramme, space programme and nuclear sub- 
marine programme will develop the habit of 
co-operation ; they offer the only hope of getting 
the Americans one day to co-operate with the 
brains and skill of Western Europe. 

All I have said in favour of the present balance 
of defence effort is subject to one important con- 
dition. It is that the small regular forces we shall 
have in three years’ time should by then be well 
equipped and fully mobile. Mr. Sandys is sure 
they will be; his critics are sure they will not be. 
If present plans remain unchanged, his critics 
may be proved right. But before then I think 
that the economic position of the country will 
have greatly improved, the present cutting and 
streamlining of the forces will be finished, and 
public opinion will be ready for increased 
defence expenditure. The principle of réculer 
pour mieux sauter plays more part in Government 
defence policy than is realized. 





Deities and Beasts 


Tall Atlas, Jupiter, Hercules, Thor, 
Just like the antic pagan gods of yore, 
Make up a too-erratic pantheon 

For mortal men to be dependent on. 


I much prefer, myself, the humble rar, 

The tiny Terrier, the short Hawk that 

Makes secret flight, and the Sparrow, whose fall 
Is never mentioned in the press at all. 


Joun Uppike 


in The New Republic, April 13, 1959 
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The following extracts are taken from the record 

of the Hearings in January/February, 1959, 
before the Subcommittee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Appropriations during 
the testimony of the Secretaries and Chiefs of 

Staff of the Services on Policy in presenting the 
Defence Budget for July 1959 — June 1960. 

They are of interest as showing the views of the 
highest Defence officials in the United Siates 

on various subjects. For the sake of clarity some 
questions have been re-worded, and to avoid 
repetition, in some cases the whole answer to a 
question is not given. In others, the answers to more 
than one question have been telescoped. 

In no case has the actual wording of an answer 
been altered and all omissions are indicated thus . . . 


SURPRISE ATTACK 


Q. Itis assumed that we would not launch a 
surprise attack to initiate war. Assuming a sur- 
prise attack upon us, do we need military power 
in excess of our enemy in order to survive the 
initial attack and then destroy the adversary? 
How much is needed and how will that picture 
change from year to year within the next few 
years? 

I would like to have your comment on that 
question because we give the opponent the ad- 
vantage of undertaking a surprise attack. 

Secretary McElroy. The answer is that we 
have to have enough retaliatory power remain- 
ing after we take losses from a surprise attack so 
that we can still inflict upon him a degree of 
destruction that will deter him from launching 
the attack in the first place. This involves quite 
a whole series of complicated problems. It in- 
volves the creation of an early warning network ; 
it involves the investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in ballistic missile early warn- 
ing stations and long lines of communications ; 
it involves the dispersal of bomber bases. It leads 
to the bomber alert programme that General 
Twining referred to. It could be that at some 
particular time we may have to simply put a lot 
of these aircraft up in the air and keep them up 
there. As the situation in the world becomes 
more and more precarious we will just have to 





improve the ability of our forces to respond 
promptly to attack. . .. 


Q. Do I understand you to say that in the 
event of atomic attack, intercontinental type 
atomic attack, the person sustaining the attack 
would need the superior force in order to survive 
and be able to retaliate? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Q. Are we not moving toward a point 
when counterattack is impractical, if not im- 
possible? Are we not moving toward the time 
when if you were called upon to absorb an 
initial attack you will lose? 

General Twining. Not necessarily; I do not 
go that far. You can sit there and do nothing; 
yes. But we will have these warnings and all 
these things. If you sit there and don’t move and 
do not have alert concepts, sure. They can 
knock us out one at a time. 


Q.... Could any nation sustain a surprise 
atomic attack in force which would take millions 
of lives without a chain reaction which would 
bring almost complete chaos and terror to the 
nation which is attacked? Could the human 
emotions sustain such an ordeal and fight back? 

General Twining. It would be beyond one’s 
imagination to know how bad it would be. 
Whether the people will crack or go crazy or 
not I don’t know. There would be a lot left, I 
think, who would get back together again but it 
would be a different kind of a world, a different 
life. 

Q. I would just like for you to clear an area 
here for me, Mr. Secretary and General White, 
and that is, just what would be your objective 
in the event you were called upon in a national 
emergency, a general war? Would it be to 
knock out military targets first and then move 
on to some general area targets by reason of the 
supply and industrial area significance that you 
described ? 

Secretary Douglas. I will try to comment on 
it and you will probably like to hear General 
White’s comment. 

It seems to me that there is a major difference 
in the situation that exists, depending upon 
whether you visualize the problem arising 
through a surprise attack on us, or through 
some aggression against a part of the free world 
which might conceivably give us the initiative. 

Obviously, if we should have the initiative the 


priority targets for us to destroy would be 
military targets, targets representing airfields, 
missile sites, all installations that pose the great 
threat to the United States. 

In the situation where we have to absorb a 
surprise attack we would certainly lose part of 
our striking force, so with a reduced striking 
force, we would be in quite a different position 
because their military targets would have 
changed in character to a very considerable 
extent. Aircraft would have left the airfields on 
their missions; missiles might have been fired 
from missile installations, so with our remain- 
ing, or residual striking power which might be 
very large, I think it is clear that we would turn 
towards the problem of doing the greatest 
damage possible to the country as a whole. 

I think that you have two different situations. 
Does that answer your question? 

Q. Yes. Do you care to elaborate on that, 
General White? 

General White. In the case, let us say, of 
tactical or strategic warning there would be 
three tasks: one, to destroy the enemy’s 
capability to destroy us — that would be the first 
priority; next would be to blunt the enemy 
attack on our deployed military forces and other 
forces in Europe and in Asia; and, third, 
systematically destroy the Soviet Union’s ability 
to wage war. 

In the case of a surprise attack the mission 
would be exactly, in my opinion, as the Secretary 
has stated — to do the greatest possible damage 
to the Soviet Union as a whole with attention to 
applying that destruction in such a way as to do 
as much damage as possible to their residual 
military striking force. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Airborne Alert 


Q. There has been some discussion about 
the status of our air alert. A good many people 
have believed that we keep a certain number of 
s.A.c. aircraft in the air all the time. . . . 

Would you tell us the exact status of this 
question? 

General White. We do not at present have any 
aircraft on so-called air alert. We do have a 
considerable number of aircraft on a fifteen- 
minute ground alert. 
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We have conducted experiments with the 
airborne alert in order to gain know-how and 
to be able to measure what the probable costs 
will be for the future. 

The reason we do not have an air alert at the 
moment is that the enemy does not have an 
1.c.B.M. capability now, nor are they expected 
to have a significant one within the next year or 
two; so the threat is primarily an aircraft 
threat. 

Our distant early warning line, and the Pine 
Tree and the mid-Canada line, plus our local 
radars, give us sufficient time to give us warning 
of two to six hours at the most remote s.a.c. 
bases from the farthest distant warning site, 
which is ample time to permit the bombers to 
get off, from a ground alert. 

We do intend to conduct further tests with the 
airborne alert provided we get the authority to 
do so. You recognize there is some sensitivity to 
that particular type of an operation. On the 
basis of three further tests, we may or may not 
recommend that we go on a continuous air- 
borne alert. 

Q. Have we not in the past kept planes in 
the air on alert? 

General White. We ran some experiments for 
about six to eight months to determine what 
could be done. The concept is to establish 
courses with refuelling rendezvous at certain 
optimum points where an aircraft with an 
optimum bombload, and for the greatest per- 
centage of time while in the air, will still have 
sufficient fuel to go to his target and come back 
either to the home base or one of the oversea 
bases... . 

Q. The general has stated that one reason 
s.A.c. did not maintain an air alert was the fact 
he did not think the Russians had a high 
1.C.B.M. capability at this time. 

Assuming they have an 1.R.B.M. capability, 
what effect would that have on the oversea 
bases and the need for an air alert from those 
bases? 

General White. The 1.R.B.M. threat to the 
United States does not exist because of lack of 
range. Overseas there is a different problem. 

The s.a.c. bases generally overseas are outside 
the range of what we choose to call their short- 
range ballistic missiles. Our bases in the United 
Kingdom, Spain, and in North Africa, where 
s.A.c. bases are, are outside of that range inso- 
far as we have intelligence on the subject. 
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Some of our tactical fighter and tactical 
bombers in Europe and in the Far East are 
within such range, but here you have the 
problem of what kind of an air alert can you 
maintain with the relatively short-range single 
man crew that you have in the tactical fighter ; 
and, moreover, the distances to, shall we say, 
enemy territory are so very close that an air- 
borne alert would not be very profitable. Air- 
borne endurance of the aircraft in that area is 
such that an airborne alert is not practical. 

Q. Do you think the Russians have an 
operational missile within range of your oversea 
s.A.c. bases? 

General White. I do not ; no, sir. Not at this time. 

Q. Do you have an estimate of the safe time 
for beginning an air alert? 

General White. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Q. Do you have such an estimate? 

General White. Yes, sir. You can interpolate it. 
I would say within a year to a year and a half 
we must make up our minds. 


The Question of a Forestalling Blow 


General Power. I would like to leave the 
deterrent role for a moment and talk about the 
philosophy of initiation of a war and the 
tremendous advantages that accrue to the man 
who starts a war. 

It is difficult to put this in proper focus, but 
if I take the condition in which we should start 
a war, I know exactly how much of this force I 
can generate, how many airplanes I would 
have, how many bombs would go in those air- 
planes, what targets they would hit, and about 
what damage they would do, and this is a 
tremendous capability under those conditions. 

But if you reverse this procedure and pass the 
initiative to the Soviets, then we can only be in a 
retaliatory role, and our capability will be 
greatly reduced. If you gave our previous 
capability the number 1, under retaliation you 
only have a fraction of a force. This fraction is 
that part of your force that is on the alert and 
can operate within the warning time that is 
available. This is why there are some people I 
know who, if I told them we had twice as many 
bombers and bombs as the Russians, would go 
to bed tonight feeling secure. They have no 
business feeling secure, because they just do not 
understand the problem of passing the initiative 
to the Soviets. .. . 


Senator Symington. From the standpoint of 
what we believe a possible enemy would do, the 
first attack that he would make on us would be 
to destroy our capacity to retaliate, would it 
not? 

General Power. That is correct. You cannot 
start a war today unless you have a capability 
to knock out the opposing strike force, and I 
would like to mention when I talked about 
initiative before and this deterrent role, that 
people should understand that you never must 
get in the position that you cannot start a war 
yourself. You always must have a capability to 
strike first, because obviously if these people 
thought we never could start a war, why, then 
they could just take this world away from us, 
piece by piece, because they would know that 
as long as they do not strike us, we could never 
do anything about it. So you must have a 
capability to strike first. 

Senator Symington. So what you are really 
saying is that it is vitally important to the 
security of the United States to have on hand 
and combat-ready modern missiles and modern 
planes and adequately trained people to handle 
them, because we will never originate any 
possible nuclear war; is that correct? 

General Power. 1 would say there is little 
likelihood of it. However, you can never be put 
in the position that you do not have the 
capability to strike first, because, then, they 
obviously just take you over bit by bit. 


STRATEGIC WEAPONS — A SOLDIER'S VIEW 


Q. You made reference to some programmes 
overfunded. Will you be specific with respect to 
those? 

General Taylor. 
views. 

Q. Oh, yes. 

General Taylor. I assure you many qualified 
experts do not agree with me. I consider that 
we have an excess number of strategic weapons 
and weapon systems in the atomic retaliatory 
force. 

Q. For example. 

General Taylor. 1 refer to the aggregate of 
bombers of the Air Force, of the Navy, and of 
our oversea commands and our allies; of the 
1.c.B.M’s and the 1.R.B.M’s that are coming 


I am expressing my personal 


along in the hands of the Air Force. I see in the 
future the Polaris system, a very promising 
system, coming forward. When I add together 
all those vehicles capable of delivering the 
atomic retaliatory attack, in my judgment the 
aggregate is excessive to the requirements. . . . 
. For example, the atomic retaliatory 
forces contain contributions of the Air Force and 
the Navy. It is very seldom we put together 
what the two services have and look at the 
aggregate. The question is how to determine re- 
quirements. I would say that it is possible to 
establish the fact that ‘x’ targets successfully 
attacked with ‘y’ megatons, is equivalent to the 
destruction of the enemy. That kind of deter- 
mination can be done. Then, having determined 
the bombs required on target, you can calculate 
all the possible losses due to enemy action, 
aborts,. ineffectiveness of the weapons, and so 
forth, and determine how many delivery 
vehicles are required. When such a computa- 
tion is made, you end up, in my book, not with 
thousands, but with hundreds of vehicles as a 
requirement. We presently have thousands. 


LIMITED WAR 


Possible Soviet Plans to Bankrupt the United States 


Q. You have said that the No. 1 require- 
ment in your opinion was to be able to retaliate 
against a general war. That was our first 
responsibility. I am just wondering if we have 
not overlooked the fact that maybe the primary 
design of the boys in the Kremlin, based on the 
Lenin and Marxist plan, has been for this 
missile race to be a front and have us spend 
ourselves into bankruptcy, and then by wars of 
attrition more or less walk in. Would you care 
to comment on that? 

Secretary McElroy. The fellow who has aggres- 
sive designs has the advantage of the initiative 
and of choosing the weapons. The fellow who 
defends has to be in a position to respond to this 
difficult situation. 

Not being inside of the minds of the bosses of 
the Kremlin I do not think we do know what 
their intentions are. I think that it could be that 
what you describe is an indirect objective of the 
Soviet Union. I have wondered myself some- 
times as to why there seems to be at appropria- 
tion time action out of the Soviet Union such as 
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that of yesterday, which would seem to be 
intended to stimulate our spending. 

Q. In other words, you think it might have 
some significance in an effort to get us to spend 
more money to meet the threat? 

Secretary McElroy. From the standpoint of 
the reaction of the United States I don’t under- 
stand why this statement was made by 
Khrushchev yesterday about their being in so- 
called serial production of the 1.c.B.M., except 
either to threaten the free world or — well, 
whatever designs I don’t know. However, it 
gives some possible support to what you say. 

Q. Would you give any higher priority to 
the limited war threat than you have based on 
those facts, that perhaps they would like to see 
us just go hog wild in our spending? 

Secretary McElroy. No, I would not, and the 
reason I would not is this: our belief is that 
unless we have the primary capability of a 
retaliatory force to deter general war, we are 
more likely to have general war. The only 
reason anyone in the United States can even 
consider the probability of conflicts being of a 
limited nature is because of the prior existence 
of this retaliatory capability to deter general 
war. That is our basic assumption. . . . 


Limited Wars Defined 


Q. There have been several comments com- 
ing from the witnesses, both those prior to the 
Navy witnesses and now, relative to the so- 
called small or limited wars as compared with 
global wars. 

I would like to have you explain for the bene- 
fit of myself and members of the committee 
what the line of demarcation is and how pre- 
paration for the so-called small war is reflected 
in the budget insofar as it might influence global 
war requirements. 

Admiral Burke. First the demarcation be- 
tween a global war and a small war: a global 
war is a war between major powers using 
nuclear weapons. That is the definition. All 
other wars are limited wars, limited either in 
the extent of the area or limited by the method 
of operation. 

The only weapon system that the Navy has 
which is useful only for general war is the 
Polaris submarine. All other weapons are usable 
both in limited war and in general nuclear war. 
The emphasis in various types of limited war 
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will change a great deal depending upon where 
the limited war is, and the conditions under 
which it is fought. 

It may be that we would have a limited war 
using only conventional weapons, so we have to 
be ready for that. We try to have aircraft and 
ships and everything ready for a limited war 
with conventional weapons. 

There may be situations where we will use 
tactical atomic weapons and not big atomic 
weapons. Our ships and aircraft must be 
prepared for those situations. 

Then there may be limited wars in which we 
will use significant numbers of nuclear weapons, 
or big ones — that is conceivable — and we still 
would have to keep the war limited. 

Everything we have in this budget applies 
both to limited war and to general war except 
for the Polaris submarine and its associated 
equipment which applies only to general 
nuclear war. 


Decline in Limited War Capabilities 


Q. It is not to be interpreted that we are 
putting excessive stress on the preparation for 
limited wars to the detriment of global war 
preparations if we are confronted with the fact 
that the so-called limited war could very well 
touch off the global war? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. Our limited war 
capability throughout the last few years has 
gradually decreased in relation to our general 
war capability. General war capability has 
increased quite a bit. Limited war capability 
has not increased at quite the same rate, so we 
are not overemphasizing limited war, par- 
ticularly in the overall defence budget. In the 
overall defence budget there are differences of 
opinion as to the breakdown between weapon 
systems for massive destruction and other types 
of weapon systems. 

Q. But the requirements for one is a con- 
tribution to the other. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Not always, sir. The limited 
war capability will assist in general war under 
conceivable circumstances, but weapons of 
mass destruction, or the weapon systems which 
use weapons of mass destruction only, are of 
very little use in limited war. 

The Polaris submarine in a sitation like 
Lebanon, for example, is of no value whatever. 
It is good only for mass destruction. 


Possibility of Global War Growing out of Limited War 


Q. And you do not feel that one is a detri- 
ment to the other because it is rather obvious 
that if you find yourself involved in a so-called 
limited war you might later be involved, as a 
result of the limited war, in a global war. 

Admiral Burke. The people in this country in 
general, I believe, are very much concerned 
about general nuclear war, so there is a tendency 
to think only in terms of general nuclear war as 
being the only war that we have to take care of. 
That is not true. We have not fought a general 
nuclear war and we may not, and we probably 
will not. 

Q. You referred to a very sensitive situation. 
Many of our population, so far as I can see, are 
wondering whether our expenditures are to 
contain small wars and whether they are large 
enough to protect the integrity of this Nation 
in a global war which may have its origin from 
a small war. This is what prompted my question 
this morning. 

Admiral Burke. It is possible that general 
war will grow out of a limited war, but I think 
that the leaders of all countries will be very, 
very careful to make sure that if a limited war 
starts they will be careful to restrain it. Even the 
Russians will restrain it because they will not 
take those steps which may lead to general war. 
If they do their country will be destroyed. We 
have the capability now, a large capability, for 
the destruction of Russia should she start a 
general war. We will maintain that capability 
for quite a few years. I am speaking now of our 
present capability even before missiles come into 
being in great numbers. 

Q. I accept the fact your evaluation is 
assumptive. It has to be. However, that does not 
dissuade the American mind of one fact: a 
brush fire is a very inviting aspect to develop- 
ment of a global war. Are we prepared as a 
result of that potential to take care of the global 
war to the fullest degree? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


U.S. BASES OVERSEAS 


Q. He (Russia) can win the war among our 
allies, all except us, probably, with his 
LR.B.M’S. .. . 

Secretary McElroy. He.could do great damage. 
There is no question about that. He could do 


great damage to all Western Europe with the 
possible exception of Spain. 

The whole point of all of this is that should he 
try to destroy Western Europe, he would 
destroy himself, because we would go back and 
put him out of business. We will probably take 
our share of damage at that same time, because 
he won’t destroy Western Europe alone. He will 
do his darnedest to destroy us also. 

General Twining. He could have knocked 
Western Europe out before he ever got the 
missiles. His fighter and bomber force could 
have taken Western Europe out. He could 
always do that. The deterrent from the United 
States has kept him from doing it. 

Q. Suppose we did not have all of the foreign 
bases that we have today? Would that have a 
decided and serious bearing on the type of 
missiles and weapons we would deploy or use or 
have as part of our arsenal or defence? 

Secretary McElroy. You might be able to give 
up one base and not be seriously upset, but if 
you lost all your bases you would be in a 
position where you probably would have to 
reconsider your entire strategy and commit- 
ments. This is a matter of very great importance. 
I can hardly overemphasize the importance of 
our base structure around the world if we are to 
meet the obligations and commitments that we 
have around the world. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES 


Possibility of Soviet Attack During Next Five Years 


Q. Does this intelligence statement you have 
read us say that as of today we do not anticipate 
that during the five-year period now beginning 
the Soviets will have the confidence to believe 
that they have achieved a clear military 
superiority over the United States which would 
make it desirable for them to initiate a general 
war, the reason being that our deterrent power, 
if we continue to progress, will be so great that 
the Soviets would not hazard the attack? 

General Twining. That is correct, sir. 


Cutback in Soviet Submarine Production 


Q. How significant do you consider the 
apparent cutback in Soviet submarine pro- 
duction? 
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Admiral Burke. I think it is very significant, 
sir, because they manufacture their equipment 
on a mass-production scale. When they go into 
the manufacture of submarines they go in for 
manufacture of a lot of them, and they have 
done that in the past. 

I think now that the reason they have reduced 
their manufacturing greatly is in order to go 
into a new type of submarine. They may be 
going into nuclear power, guided missiles, or a 
combination ; or it may be just new design con- 
ventional long-range boats. I believe that is 
what they have done. 

Q. But we have observed none of those, I 
take it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we have observed 
one new type. They are just commencing to 
send it out to sea. 

Q. Would you consider it a nuclear type 
sub? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The particular one 
we have seen is not a nuclear type submarine. 


Quality of Soviet Equipment 


Q. I wanted you to tell us what you can 
about the quality of the Russian equipment 
compared to ours. 

General Taylor. What we see of it is excellent. 
It is first class, perhaps I would say more crude 
in construction and fabrication, but showing a 
great deal of judgment in the careful machining 
of the essential parts. 

Q. Do you know whether or not they have 
any artillery pieces with atomic capability? 

General Taylor. We assume they do. 

Q. Do they have a weapon comparable to 
our Davey Crockett? 

General Taylor. We do not know that they 
have anything in that area yet. We know, of 
course, that they will get into it eventually. 

Q. Compared to our field weapons, would 
you say that their weapons compare favourably 
or better, or how? 

General Taylor. Yes; I would say theirs are 
certainly comparable. I suppose if we had a 
long competitive display we would like some of 
ours better than theirs, and vice versa. 

Q. How would the firepower of one of their 
divisions compare with that of ours? 

General Taylor [reading] : 

“. . . Based upon intelligence estimates of 
Soviet military production, a quantitative 
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comparison of selected categories of Soviet and 
United States equipment indicates that the 
Soviet Army has on the average approximately 
five times as much modern equipment as the 
United States Army in the categories which we 
could analyse.” 

I can assure you there are many gaps in what 
we know and what we do not know... . 

“Another example in the category of fire- 
power is conventional artillery, where the 
Soviets are in a position superior to the United 
States. They have introduced new models of all 
their artillery since World War II. The U.S. 
Army has introduced only one new artillery 
piece, the 82 mm. gun with atomic capability, 
during this period. 

While the United States and Soviet medium 
and heavy gun tanks are equal in quality, the 
Soviets far exceed the United States in quantity. 
The United States tank inventory of comparable 
types is 9,800, with a production programme of 
720 for 1959.” 


THE MISSILE PROGRAMME 


Secretary McElroy. In the ballistic missile 
area the first units of the intermediate range 
missile, Thor, have already been deployed to 
the United Kingdom and additional units of 
both Thor and Jupiter are planned to be de- 
ployed during the next eighteen months. Crew 
training is proceeding well and our regular 
operational forces have successfully fired their 
first Thor. 

The Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile 
has successfully completed a full-range test and 
is well along in production. Construction has 
started on a number of launching sites and by 
the end of the current fiscal year the first few 


. operational missiles will be in position in the 


hands of trained military personnel. 

The development of the Titan, an advanced 
liquid-fuel intercontinental ballistic missile, is 
proceeding on a high priority basis. Large- 
scale testing of this missile has begun and work 
has already started on the design and engineer- 
ing of the launching facilities. 

The Atlas liquid-fuel missile will become 
operational before the end of June 1959, the 
year in which we are now. This is a rather 
marked step-up as compared to what we had 
anticipated. 





Development work on a ‘second generation’ 
solid propellant intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the Minuteman, is progressing rapidly and 
on the expanded scale proposed by this com- 
mittee Jast summer. 

The Hounddog air-to-ground missile designed 
to be carried by the B-52 intercontinental jet 
bomber is now approaching production. The 
first units will be in the hands of s.a.c. before 
the end of next fiscal year. 

The first five submarines equipped to fire the 
Polaris solid fuel ballistic missile are well along 
in construction and work has just begun on the 
sixth — a submarine of a still more advanced 
design. Development of the missile itself and 
other elements of the system are moving forward 
on schedule and production has started on some 
of the components. The first Polaris-equipped 
submarines are expected to join the fleet during 
calendar year 1960. . . . 


Defence Against Ballistic Missile Attack 


The development effort on the Nike-Zeus 
antimissile missile has been greatly expanded 
during the last twelve months. Present effort is 
concentrated on system development to de- 
monstrate feasibility, and work is proceeding on 
schedule. To assure full support for this project 
it has been given a top national priority. All 
three elements — the ballistic missile early warn- 
ing stations, the long lines of communication 
and the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile — are be- 
ing developed as an integrated ballistic missile 
defence system, which will tie into the existing 
air defence system... . 


Antimissile Missile Programme 


Last year studies were being made on Nike- 
Zeus as well as other possible antimissile missile 
systems. Among the candidates under study 
was the land based Talos which, although 
designed for use against manned aircraft and 
aerodynamic missiles, does have a limited 
potential as an antimissile missile. There were 
also two studies under contract for the develop- 
ment of an entirely new Air Force system, 
Wizard. As these studies progressed, however, 
we found that many of the components being 
considered were basically similar in concept to 
the Nike-Zeus system. Careful weighing of all 
of the relevant factors led to the conclusion that 


the Nike-Zeus at this time offered the best 
promise of success and that work on the present 
alternative systems should be dropped. Thus our 
available skills and talents in this area could be 
concentrated on the Nike-Zeus and on advanced 
research to develop an improved antimissile 
system in the years ahead. 


Recognizing that manned bombers will con- 
tinue to be an important element of our 
retaliatory forces for some years to come, the 
fiscal year 1960 budget includes funds for the 
procurement of additional B-52 intercontinental 
jet bombers, B-58 supersonic medium bombers, 
and the supporting KC-135 jet tankers. This 
will permit us to start replacing some of the 
older B-47 medium jet bombers. Funds are in- 
cluded for an additional quantity of the 
Hounddog air-to-ground missile for use by the 
B-52. Provision is also made for the continued 
development of the B-70, a very high per- 
formance intercontinental jet bomber, and for 
the development of advanced penetration aids, 
such as a new air-to-ground ballistic missile 
which could be employed by the B-52 and 
B-58 as well as the B-70. Successful development 
of such a missile would provide a greatly im- 
proved follow-on for the Hounddog, thus 
further extending the useful life of the B-52 as 
well as enhancing the operational capabilities 
of the B-58 and B-7o. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Secretary McElroy. Another major issue in the 
shipbuilding programme is the rate at which 
we should build Polaris submarines. The first 
six of these submarines, as I mentioned earlier, 
have already been started. We plan to start 
three more in 1960, using funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1959. Additional funds are in- 
cluded in this budget for the advance procure- 
ment of long-leadtime components of three 
more Polaris submarines, making a total of 
twelve. Actual construction of these latter three 
will be started early in fiscal year 1961. This will 
give us a programme of three Polaris sub- 
marines in each year 1958-61, without prejudg- 
ing the number of additional submarines needed 
thereafter. The Polaris missile programme has 
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been planned accordingly. We believe this is a 
properly balanced programme in relation to our 
other needs. 

Q. Is Polaris in competition with the air- 
craft carrier? I ask the question because I feel 
there is some confusion in the minds of the 
American people on this subject. 


Secretary Gates. It is in competition with that 
part of the aircraft carrier that is useful in 
general war, I presume — atomic delivery of 
strategic weapons on Russia. I do not think it is 
really in competition with the aircraft carrier 
because the aircraft carrier is useful for almost 
every mission the Navy performs. The Polaris 
is useful for a single mission. 

Q. Admiral Burke? 

Admiral Burke. I agree with the Secretary, 
sir. The Polaris is a strictly retaliatory weapon 
system. It has no mission except retaliation; no 
mission except to destroy Russia if she wants to 
start something. That is the only thing the 
weapon system is good for. On this mission it is 
the only thing the Polaris submarine can do 
except defend herself. 

A carrier can do a lot of other things. The 
Polaris weapon system is in competition with 
other retaliatory weapon systems much more 
than it is with the carrier. It has some com- 
petition with the carrier, but very, very slight. 
The carriers are primarily useful these days, like 
manned aircraft are useful in other services, all 
over the world in limited war. 

Q. I have heard the question advanced re- 
garding the usefulness of Polaris since any 
guided missile must have pinpoint accuracy to 
be effective. Your land-based missiles are cap- 
able of having that pinpoint accuracy, for 
obvious reasons. Even so, it has been testified 
that we may not get more than 25 per cent 
direct hits. 

How can you be sure that the Polaris missile 
is going to hit its target when it must be fired 
from underneath the sea or on the surface of the 
sea from a nonpredetermined location? 

Admiral Burke. One of the reasons we built 
an experimental navigational ship is to deter- 
mine just what accuracy we can get. The ac- 
curacy we are now getting with that experi- 
mental ship is greater than we thought we could 
get. Our accuracy is extremely good. It is 
phenomenal compared to normal navigational 
accuracies. 

We believe that with the shorter range of 
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Polaris missiles compared to an 1.c.B.M., Polaris 
will be more accurate than an 1.c.B.M. We have 
very good reason to believe it will be just as 
accurate as the 1.R.B.M. 

In other words, location of the targets, known 
location of the targets, varies quite a bit. Exact 
locations of things are not well known in the 
world. So we think that with Polaris we will be 
able to meet any accuracy that any other 
systems can meet at the same range. 

Q. You are telling me, I presume, that the 
work of this special ship is something that can 
be translated for or the results transferred to the 
Polaris submarine? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, The navigation of 
the Nautilus under the North Pole was done with 
inertial navigation equipment, which will be 
used in this Polaris submarine. It was sur- 
prisingly accurate for all of that steaming. But 
with other devices we have and can use right 
now, we are confident we can get extremely good 
accuracy in the location of the ship, and that 
our missiles, as far as the missile is concerned, 
will perform as well as any other missile of 
comparable range, and better than missiles of 
longer range. 

Q. This committee has a great deal of 
respect for what you say. You state you are con- 
vinced that the Polaris missile is going to have 
just as good a chance of hitting the target as 
would a landbased 1.R.B.M. ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, a lot more chance 
because it will be able to get off. It will not be 
itself destroyed. But because we were concerned 
about the accuracies and the whole Polaris 
system, we have had this Polaris examined by 
outside people over and over again. There is a 
tendency to get enthusiastic about a particular 
weapons system. We did not want to get 
enthusiastic and waste our money. All our 
scientific advisers also state this is going to be a 
very accurate system. They believe we can meet 
readily the performance charactistics that we 
have outlined. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


Secretary McElroy. Good progress has also 
been made in improving our anti-submarine 
warfare capabilities. New A.s.w. ships and 
nuclear-powered attack submarines with greatly 
improved capabilities are joining the fleet. Anti- 
submarine surveillance has been intensified. 





Personnel and ship have been assigned to 


the anti-submarine task forces and hunter- ’ 


killer groups on a more permanent basis to 
increase their efficiency. Programmes designed 
to improve techniques for detection and tracking 
of submarines have been stepped up and 
expanded. Research and development on new 
techniques and equipment has been intensified, 
including work on anti-submarine missiles, 
nuclear depth bombs, homing torpedoes, drone 
helicopters, and special aircraft for a.s.w. use. 

Q. Can an aeroplane detect a deeply sub- 
merged submarine? 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Q. Flying aeroplanes over the water is not 
very effective in detecting submarines other 
than those that are surfaced? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, surfaced or snorkeling. 

Q. Surfaced or snorkeling? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. An A.s.w. aeroplane can 
detect a submarine which has something 
exposed. It can also be effective in keeping a 
submarine submerged, because as soon as the 
submarine detects an aeroplane on the horizon it 
submerges. Thus an aeroplane can prevent a 
conventional submarine from charging | its 
batteries. 

Secretary Gates. I can give you a couple of 
things that we are working on in this respect. 
We are working on a theory of using hydrofoil 
boats which would be very fast that we could 
use within a 200-mile radius. This is a new 
development. It looks very promising. We are 
working on high-speed dunking sonars with 
improved search speed. We are working on 
research and development sonar ships where 
practically the entire hull of a ship will be 
sonar and the whole centre section will be a 
piece of sonar equipment to improve the capa- 
bilities and ranges. 

We have surface ship variable depth sonars 
that go down below thermal layers of the ocean 
and seek the submarine out below those layers. 

We have drone helicopters with homing 
torpedoes and atomic depth charges that we are 
experimenting with. 

So the high priority, as we have all testified, 
is in research and development in this field. 
These are ideas now showing promise. 

Q. Has the progress since World War II of 
anti-submarine warfare been greater than the 
progress in the development of the capabilities 
of submarines? 


Admiral Burke. Against conventional-powered 
submarines the progress in anti-submarine war- 
fare has been a little superior. 

Q. I am not talking about conventional- 
powered submarines. 

Admiral Burke. Against a nuclear-powered 
submarine the anti-submarine warfare progress 
has not kept pace. That is why we are devoting 
so much effort to it. We think these new ideas 
may bring us back. 


THE ARMY 


General Taylor. The principal tasks of the 
Army are, first, to maintain forces overseas for 
the deterrence of aggression or for effective 
resistance to aggression if deterrence fails; 
second, to maintain mobile, combat-ready, 
strategic forces at home for the rapid rein- 
forcement of forward deployed forces, and to 
come to the aid of allies in areas where no U.S. 
Forces are now deployed; third, to provide 
forces as required for the defence of the United 
States against air attack; and fourth, to main- 
tain a basis for rapid mobilization including 
strong ready civilian components. . . 

In Europe, 7th Army is a thoroughly trained 
force and an effective instrument for the deter- 
rence of war. Under the fiscal year 1960 budget 
the 7th Army will maintain its current five- 
division structure. However, the personnel 
operating the line of communications which 
stretches back across France to the Bay of 
Biscay, upon which 7th Army depends for its 
logistical support, will contain a high per- 
centage of foreign nationals. 

In Korea, the 8th Army has lost none of the 
morale and professional skill which made it 
famous in the Korean war. However, to keep it 
at full strength its units will include a large 
component of Korean personnel. In Hawaii, 
the 25th Infantry Division will be at reduced 
strength. 

In the United States, s.T.r.a.c. will consist 
of three divisions rather than four as at present. 
The three s.T.R.A.c. divisions will contain no 
trainees and will be available for immediate 
deployment. Most of the remaining divisions of 
the Active Army will be understrength in 
trained personnel and will be engaged primarily 
in the training of replacements. . . . 

In summary, the strength of the Army will be 
870,000 men organized into fourteen divisions. 
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The successful development of an anti-missile 
missile would have an important effect upon 

the strategy of deterrence. Here a leading British 
scientific journalist contrasts the theoretical 
possibilities of developing one, with the practical 
value that it is likely to have 

(By permission of The New Scientist) 
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fies explosion by United States Forces of 
three small nuclear weapons about three 
hundred miles above the surface of the South 
Atlantic last summer, news of which leaked out 
in the New York Times a fortnight ago, was one 
step in a series of experiments which the 
Americans are undertaking to see whether it is 
possible to develop a defence system against 
ballistic missiles. The basic idea is to set a 
missile to catch a missile, and at least two 
different types of ‘anti-missile missiles’ are being 
developed in the United States. The first, 
called Nike-Zeus, being developed by Western 
Electric for the U.S. Army, is in prototype form 
and for many reasons does not look very 
promising. The second, Wizard, is a U.S. Air 
Force project which was cancelled at one stage 
and has recently been revived. It seems likely 
that at least one other system is also under 
development. 

There is an adage that for every form of 
offence a means of defence can be found, and 
history has failed to prove it wrong. But in 
combination the two most recent comers to the 
arsenals of the great nations — ballistic rockets 
and hydrogen bombs — present such a formidable 
advantage to the offence that defence is at 
present impossible. Will it ever become possible? 

The Americans seem to think that it will, for 
they are proposing to spend some $2,000 million 
on research into and development of missile 
defence systems in the next three or four years. 
So far as is known the Russians have no anti- 
missile research programme: nor have Britain, 
France or any other major nation. 

The problem of defence against long-range 
rockets carrying nuclear warheads is not simply 
a matter of technical feasibility. To intercept 
and stop a rocket on its way towards you is a 
difficult and perhaps impossible task, which I 
shall discuss in detail later, but there is no 
theoretical reason against it. Success would not 
involve contravention of any of the physical 
laws of Nature. 

But countries do not live by the laws of 
Nature alone. The possibility of carrying out any 
major programme such as draining the North 
Sea, or irrigating the Sahara, depends on 
economic as well as technical arguments. The 
same is true of defence. However enthusiastic 
defence engineers may be, a defence system is 
useless if it is so expensive that in building it the 
country reduces itself to bankruptcy. 


The reason why the hydrogen bomb is such a 
deadly partner to the ballistic missile is that it 
makes much more efficient defence systems 
necessary. During the last war, when bombers 
carried conventional high explosive to drop on 
London, a defence system which prevented two- 
thirds of the raiders from reaching their target 
area would be very effective. The cost of such a 
raid to the enemy was high and the damage in- 
flicted on the target relatively low. All that has 
been changed with the coming of nuclear 
weapons, for a single hydrogen bomb would 
obliterate the greater part of London. In other 
words any defence system worth having nowa- 
days must have a very good chance of destroying 
every hydrogen bomb before it reaches its 
target. 

It is against this background that engineers 
are looking for the answer to the ballistic missile. 
Their problem is hundreds of times more 
difficult than that of the guided missile designers 
who are pitting their wits against aircraft. First, 
the ballistic missile travels much faster: a long- 
range rocket will travel 5,000 miles in about 
half an hour and approach its target at about 
22,000 feet a second. Secondly, it is much 
smaller than an aircraft (or at least the warhead 
is, and that would probably be detached from 
the rocket body in much the same way that 
Sputnik I was) and therefore much more difficult 
to detect by radar. 

On the other hand the rocket defence 
engineer has certain advantages. Once the 
ballistic missile has left the atmosphere and its 
rocket engine has ceased firing, its course is 
fixed by the laws of geometry and in theory two 
determinations of its position are enough to fix 
its exact path thereafter. Then, he has the ad- 
vantage that inevitably the rocket must carry 
its deadly load high up into space, so that even 
when the missile is several thousand miles away 
it may still be above the horizon and therefore 
‘visible’ to radar. Finally, he has the consolation 
of knowing that while his own job of stopping 
the incoming missile is extremely difficult, it is 
almost equally difficult to land a long-distance 
rocket precisely on a target thousands of miles 
away. With luck he may be able to make use of 
some of the special weaknesses of the design of 
the invading rocket to destroy it, for example its 
difficulty in re-entering the atmosphere. 

The problem of defence against rockets can be 
broken down into four parts: detecting the 


missile, calculating its trajectory, intercepting it 
with another rocket, and destroying it. 

Rockets might (in theory) be launched from 
anywhere in the world — on land, or from under 
the seas using a submarine. During its first fifty 
miles or so the path of the rocket is quite easy to 
detect, since the motor is running and the 
ionized gases form a good mirror for radar 
beams. But in order to ‘see’ the rocket at an 
altitude of about 100 miles, the radar stations 
have to be within g00 miles or thereabouts 
of the launching site, as can be seen from the 
diagram. This is why so much emphasis is 
placed by the United States Department of 
Defense on forward radar stations in the Arctic, 
and in Britain, Germany, Turkey and other 
countries comparatively close to the Soviet 
Union. The fact that the United States has 
friends in the right places to harbour her for- 
ward radar stations is a great advantage for the 
defence of America. Russia is not so fortunate in 
having friends close to the United States. 

Even with advanced radar bases the detection 
of missiles is none too easy, since they appear 
above the horizon with rocket motors working 
for only a minute or two and it is difficult to 
watch all directions at once. In addition, the 
signal has to be sent securely back to the re- 
mainder of the defence system without inter- 
ference from the enemy. In some cases it may be 
possible to build additional forward radar 
stations in aircraft which, because of their 
height, get a better view (see diagram). 

The next problem, having established that a 
rocket has been fired, is to calculate its trajec- 
tory and to decide whether it is a peaceful 
space-probe or satellite, or whether it is a war 
rocket destined to blow up a city. It is here that 
the real difficulties begin. Let us assume that 
what we have detected is the firing of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. In a sense this is 
the easiest case, since there is a longer time 
available for the defence to act and the dif- 
ficulties of the attackers are more acute than for 
shorter-range rockets. 

Once the rocket motor on the 1.c.B.M. stops 
firing its trajectory is fixed, but at once it be- 
comes much harder to pick up by radar as it has 
lost its reflecting tail. A moment later we can 
expect the warhead to separate from the body of 
the rocket which could be fragmented with an 
explosive charge to form a swarm of radar 
decoys spreading like shot from a gun. Soon the 
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Flight of intercontinental missile and defender 


swarm might spread out to cover an area thirty 
miles square. 

How would the tracking radar distinguish 
between the warhead and the decoys? Two 
possibilities exist: either to track all the decoys 
and calculate all the trajectories to see if any one 
of them was likely to land on a target, or to 
defer the decision until the swarm started to re- 
enter the atmosphere at the end of its journey, 
when the decoys would burn up. This latter 
course would almost certainly leave action until 
too late. 

In any case we may question whether radar 
would be able to detect the approaching war- 
head. The reflecting area could almost certainly 
be made small — probably not more than a 
square yard — and as it seems likely that plastic 
laminates would be used for the external shell a 
very small radar echo would be obtained. The 
maximum height of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile is about 700 miles — above most of the 
satellite orbits — so that even radar sets im- 
mediately underneath the trajectory would have 
difficulty in picking it up. The extent of this 
tracking problem can be judged from the 
difficulty which large radio telescopes such as 
that at Jodrell Bank have had in following 
rockets and satellites when they knew more or 
less where to look. 

What is more, our defence radar stations must 
be certain that the echo they have found comes 


from a weapon of war and not simply a meteor- 
ite, part of a space-probe returning to Earth, or 
some quirk of the ionosphere or aurorae. Even 
assuming that all these problems can be over- 
come, there remains the possibility that the 
enemy might himself get up to mischief and 
upset the long-range tracking radar in some 
way. For example, the explosion of an American 
nuclear weapon at an altitude of about 100 
miles over the Johnston Islands in the Pacific 
last year produced disturbances in the iono- 
sphere and an artificial aurora was observed at 
Apia in the Samoa Islands. Aurorae are known 
to produce radar disturbances and an artificial 
aurora might be expected to have the same 
effect. 

But let us suppose that all these problems 
have been overcome and that the destination of 
the missile has been calculated within five 
minutes of launching. The next problem is to 
intercept it, and obviously this can be done only 
with another rocket. Liquid-fuelled rockets are 
impracticable since there would be no time to 
load them with liquid oxygen, which cannot be 
stored indefinitely in the rocket’s tanks. Even 
using solid-fuelled rockets burning cordite or 
some similar explosive, some minutes are needed 
to get the rocket off the ground. Probably the 
best that can be done is to have the rocket 
launched within about five minutes of getting 
word from the radar operators. The offensive 
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missile is by now getting near to the highest point 
on its trajectory, so that our defensive rocket will 
have to catch it on the downward journey 
during which it is steadily gathering speed. 

If the defensive rocket is to intercept the 
invader incredible accuracy is needed: such 
accuracy of timing and control of thrust of the 
rocket motor that the task is virtually impossible. 
Fortunately there is one trick the defenders can 
use to reduce the accuracy required. They can 
site the defensive rockets near to the target 
areas and launch them back along the same path 
that the invading missile is known to be on. By 
using this reverse trajectory the timing of the 
exact moment when the defender takes off 
becomes less critical, although it does mean that 
defence missiles have to be ready close to every 
target area. 

With luck the anti-missile will pass close to 
the missile ten minutes after take-off — or 
twenty minutes after the missile took off — and 
perhaps 2,000 miles from the target. The meet- 
ing will take place about 300 miles up, well clear 
of the atmosphere. How is the anti-missile 
missile to destroy its opponent? 

Most of the destructive effect of high ex- 
plosives (including nuclear ones) let off on the 
surface of the Earth is due to blast, the wave of 
pressure created in the atmosphere. But where 
there is no atmosphere, there is no blast -- or 
almost none. Even if we put a hydrogen bomb 
in the anti-missile we cannot expect it to damage 
the intruder by blast. It is possible, however, 
that a nuclear weapon exploded sufficiently 
close to the offensive missile would damage it in 
other ways. 

First, if the missile passed through the fireball 
of the defensive nuclear weapon it might 
evaporate. The problem here is that the missile 
designer has already provided his missile with a 
jacket which will resist the heat produced on re- 
entering the atmosphere, so it is probably very 
resistant to heat. On the other hand the missile 
might survive the first heating by the defensive 
nuclear weapon, but then be quite unable to 
guard itself against re-entry heating. 


Secondly, an exploding nuclear weapon pro- 
duces a great bubble of neutrons - splinters of 
the uranium atoms split in the course of the 
explosion — and these might be in sufficient con- 
centration for a moment after the explosion to 
trigger off the fission detonator of the hydrogen 
bomb in the offensive missile. Nobody knew 
how a nuclear explosion would behave in space, 
how quickly the fireball or the neutron bubble 
would spread, and it was probably to discover 
this that last summer’s American experiment, 
‘Project Argus’, was undertaken. The tests 
should have revealed how near a miss is needed 
in order to shoot down an intercontinental 
missile, and they should also show whether this 
form of sharp-shooting blocks radar sets looking 
for the next attack. 

There are many ‘ifs’ attached to any form of 
defence against long-range missiles, and even if 
Project Argus results show that a kill can be 
made by a nuclear explosion in space at a 
range of several hundred yards, the chance that 
a single defending rocket will succeed is ex- 
tremely small. To be certain of success many 
defenders would be needed for each attacker, 
and the cost would become prohibitively high. 

In Britain we would be more likely to be 
attacked by short or intermediate range rockets 
than long-range ones. The total time such 
rockets are in trajectory is not more than 
fifteen minutes. The only chance of interception 
would be just above the target when the missile 
was re-entering the atmosphere and was par- 
ticularly susceptible to attack. In this case much 
smaller defence rockets might be used designed 
to spread abrasive particles in the path of the 
missile and to damage it in that way. Again the 
chances of success are out of all proportion to 
the expenditure involved. A much bigger effort 
would be needed than for the design of guided 
anti-aircraft missiles, which have absorbed a 
large part of the British electronic industry. 

For the time being the anti-missile missile is a 
myth, and it may well remain so. There seems 
as yet to be no practical alternative to the present 
childlike approach of defence by deterrent. 
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China 


and 


the World 


F oR the moment China is necessary to Russia 
and Russia is necessary to China. One has, 
after all, only to look at the map to decide what 
difficulties either would face if the other 
country was a hostile Power and not a friendly 
one, so that their interests obviously are in 
friendship for that reason alone. But since for so 
many years the suggestion has been made that 
China may at some time break away from 
Russia, I would like to offer — if we are speculat- 
ing and considering the possibility — the alter- 
native: that it is much more likely that the 
Russians will want to break away from China 
than that China will break away from Russia in 
the foreseeable future. 

“This,” you may say, “is all very well, but 
what have you told us about Chinese foreign 
policy? What are they going to do?” I believe 
at the moment that, however belligerent China 
is, there is in fact, if you look at their situation, 
not a great deal they can do. As an example I 
would instance the recent Quemoy trouble. 
Now Quemoy -— and, of course, Formosa as well 
— is a major preoccupation of the Chinese; 
nevertheless, it is also one where they can turn 
on the heat when they choose. Why, therefore, 
did they do so in Quemoy in August? , 

In my view it was because they felt they had 
to do something in reply to Western inter- 
vention in the Lebanon and Jordan. This may 
seem far-fetched; nevertheless, I would suggest 
that what Mao Tse-tung said to Khrushchev 
when he was visiting Peking in August was 
something on these lines: “We have accepted 
the rules these imperialists have applied over 
Korea; there are no Communist guerrilla move- 
ments which look like having success or which, 
indeed, we are seriously backing. We are dis- 
allowing violent Communist revolution, never- 
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Mr. Harris is the Far Eastern expert of The Times, 
with a wide knowledge of China. 

Here he puts forward a personal opinion about 

one of the greatest enigmas of the day 

(By permission of International Affairs) 


theless, our case is founded on a revolutionary 
process which we believe will lead to more and 
more neutralist governments. Now if the West 
thinks it can get away with stopping that sort of 
revolution too, then we really cannot allow it. 
If, therefore, this kind of Western intervention 
continues and we do not reply in kind, the whole 
course of revolution on which we depend will be 
halted.” Something, I think, along those lines 
would be the Chinese argument, and I per- 
sonally suspect that had the Chinese been in the 
position the Russians were in, the very first 
American marine landing in Beirut would have 
produced some Chinese landing in Syria. Mr. 
Khrushchev may have his own and better 
reasons for not being quite so hotheaded about 
these things ; for regarding Western policy as not 
quite as devilish or as dangerous as Mao Tse- 
tung thinks it is. Nevertheless, that, I think, is 
the Chinese view, and if one were to apply this 
analysis to China’s immediate vicinity the 
answer might be that there is no serious prospect 
of such Chinese intervention, because the 
countries immediately adjoining China are al- 
ready settled in one path or another. In the case 
of Korea, you have the Communist regime in 
the North; in the case of Vietnam you have a 
Communist regime in the North; and in the 
cases of Laos, Cambodia, Burma, you have 
more-or-less neutralist regimes which the 
Chinese would like to keep in that condition, so 
there is no immediate possibility of Chinese 
intervention against the West on the scale 
which I think they might contemplate in the 
circumstances I have mentioned in the Middle 
East. 

So, in spite of the belligerence, I do not think 
China is an immediate threat. Nor do I think 
the Chinese want war, as some people imagine. 
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They are prepared to accept it because they 
think they can survive it. If one wants a pete 
tion, here it is in Mao Tse-tung’s words :* 


“People all over the world are now discussing 
whether or not a third world war will break out. 
In regard to this question, we must be psy- 
chologically prepared and at the same time take 
an analytical view. We stand resolutely for 
peace and oppose war, but if the imperialists 
insist on unleashing another war, we should not 
be afraid of it. . . . The first World War was 
followed by the birth of the Soviet Union with a 
population of 200 million; the second World 
War was followed by the emergence of the 
socialist camp with a combined population of 
goo million. If the imperialists should insist on 
launching a third world war, it is certain that 
several hundred million more will turn to 
socialism; then there would not be much room 
left in the world for the imperialists and it is 
quite likely that the whole structure of im- 
perialism will utterly collapse.” 


That is Mao Tse-tung’s view. I think it is not a 
view we need take unduly seriously because it is 
still Mr. Khrushchev who has the deciding vote 
on anything that the Communist world does 
that might precipitate a world war. I think he 
knows that only too well and he is going to be 
extremely careful. 

The belligerent attitude of China may seem 
frightening, but in practice I do not see it lead- 
ing to any very serious crisis. Over Quemoy I am 
sure that they think — and they may be right — 
they can wear the Americans down in time if 
they have more patience, and the expense of 
ammunition is not so great that they cannot 
afford it. Formosa will go on being a problem, 
but only, I think in the context of the aim of 
restoration with which I began this talk. It still 
seems to me to be vitally a Chinese nationalist 
question and only secondarily an issue of Com- 
munist world strategy ; and, indeed, the moment 
Mr. Khrushchev said he stood entirely by China’s 
side over Quemoy, we might deduce that the 
Chinese were not going to — and had certainly 
been told not to — precipitate anything that 
could become a world war. 


4 Speech of February 27, i” “On the correct handling of 
the people 


contradictions among 


Let me conclude. I have tried to explain the 
generalizations the Chinese make. I think we 
make a mistake if we think in terms of China as 
a leader of Asian Communism. I do not think 
the Chinese think of themselves as an Asian 
Power at all. I do not think Asia is a concept 
that means anything to them. I think that they 
are prepared to use Asia as a concept only 
because it is the home of the neutralist attitude 
which they want to encourage. Mr. Chou En-lai 
could go to Bandung and talk about Asia with 
an air. But it is not simply Asia, but the world, 
in which the Chinese see themselves as a 
Power. .. . 

But if I am asked to forecast what China will 
do as a world Power, basing my view on Chinese 
history and what I know of the Chinese charac- 
ter, I should find it very hard. Only two days 
ago, I was reading an item from a Chinese 
newspaper which struck me with considerable 
force: it was that the Chinese had just started 
work on building a passenger liner of 21,000 
tons. That may not be, in world terms, a very 
remarkable thing. But what change could this 
lead to in the Chinese outlook? I throw that out 
as a question, because China has always been a 
Power which is essentially land-based. Is she 
now going to become a maritime Power? If so, 
what effect is that going to have? I do not know. 

I wonder whether China is a country that we 
shall ever easily accommodate in the world 
community of nations. Of course, this could be 
an argument for keeping China out of the United 
Nations. I do not support that view because it 
seems to me that membership of the United 
Nations is in some sense a harness, and a dragon 
with some kind of harness is better than a 
dragon with none. And, equally, a China which 
is kept out — not only of the United Nations, but 
which is isolated to the extent that China is at 
the moment - is encouraged to go on thinking of 
its superiority, of its difference from the rest of 
the world. Equality with other nations is some- 
thing the Chinese are going to have to learn and 
it is going to be a very hard lesson. But unless we 
understand the way the Chinese mind works, 
we shall not begin to wear down the prejudices 
they have, not only as Communists, but also as 
Chinese. In the long run, perhaps, China may 
be as much a problem to the Communist 
world as it is now to the rest of the world. 





Book Reviews 


Colonel Gabriel Bonnet: LES GUERRES INSURREC- 


TIONNELLES ET REVOLUTIONNAIRES. Paris, 1958. 
Payot. 1628 frs. 


The theories of La Guerre Révolutionnaire have now 
reached that stage of elaboration in which the remote 
past is called on to help explain and synthesize the 
contemporary experience. In his latest book, Colonel 
Bonnet, formerly professor at the centre de préparation 
al’école superieure de guerre, has attempted to define the 
unchanging elements in insurrections throughout 
history, and to analyse the effect on these of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. His study, with its many brief 
accounts of revolts from Spartacus to Franco, does 
not always escape the danger of superficial catalogu- 
ing; it is doubtful whether such surveys can ever 
achieve anything beyond the inaccurate common- 
places of history. Far more useful is the second half of 
the work, which explores the bases of communist 
strategy and their world-wide application and de- 
velopment since the Russian Revolution. The French 
colonial conflicts after 1945 in particular are treated 
with an impartial clarity that resurrects the decisive 
factors from the politico-military morass. 

Insurrections, Colonel Bonnet writes, draw their 
strength from the weakness of the governments which 
they combat. Their success lies in the strategy of in- 
direct military approach —- insurgents would be 
foolish to attempt pitched battle with regular forces 
until they have already gained important psycho- 
logical and propaganda victories. Their method — 
Guerre Révolutionnaire — the author defines in this 
equation: PARTISAN WARFARE -+- PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE = REVOLUTIONARY WARFARE. Here ‘psycho- 
logical’ should be taken to include political action as 
well as direct psychological pressure on the in- 
habitants and the opposing forces. Going a step 
beyond Clausewitz, the theorists of La Guerre Révolu- 
tionnaire seek political rather than military victory, in 
the belief that support of the population and of 
foreign governments is worth more in the long run 
than purely military success on the ground. 

Against such an enemy ‘N.A.T.O. divisions’ are use- 
less. They are too massive, writes the author; 
organized and equipped to develop great forward 
thrust, they prove powerless against the very dif- 
fused objectives of guerrilla warfare. What is needed, 
as the French army has learned in Algeria, are 
extremely unconventional ‘conventional’ forces: 
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small units of great mobility, psychological warfare 
detachments that are more than irritating adjuncts 
to rear-area headquarters, and a highly flexible com- 
mand structure. This reviewer however doubts 
whether even such a force can gain lasting victory. 
Revolutions, Colonel Bonnet believes, are caused by 
economical, social, and political inequalities. The 
problem, in fact, is mainly a political one, and the 
West at least can solve it only with means that are 
primarily non-military. PETER PARET 


F. O. Miksche: THE FAILURE OF ATOMIC STRATEGY. 
London. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


This is an important book. In the past decade Colonel 
Miksche has maintained a valuable scepticism in the 
face of the pre-occupation of Western staffs with 
nuclear weapons and the complacency of Western 
governments about the strategy of deterrence as an 
effective counter to the diversity of Soviet military and 
political strength. His latest book comes at a time 
when, not only is there considerable dissension 
between Western Governments on the nature of any 
system of European security that is both negotiable 
and viable, but also growing doubt among more 
thoughtful students of military affairs about the 
strategic concept — a small number of N.a.7.0. 
divisions augmented by tactical-atomic weapons — on 
which the present defence of Europe rests. 

The core of his argument is that a strategy based 
upon nuclear weapons ic not a strategy at all, in the 
proper sense of providing a backing for political ob- 
jectives, since it affords no range of alternatives 
between the extremes of appeasement and devastat- 
ing total war. ““The West has evolved a doctrine of 
warfare which is in flat contradiction to the probable 
political development. Over-emphasis on atomic 
armament reduces the chances of the West to negoti- 
ate on actual problems. It is only the West which 
would have no choice but to employ atomic arma- 
ments’, The tactical atomic weapon offers no solu- 
tion in this respect since its use would immediately 
escalate any conflict into total war. 

To this error in fundamental thinking technocracy 
has added another weakness through the creation of 
infinitely complex weapons and logistic systems 
which reduce the West’s superiority in mobilized 
manpower to a pitiful inferiority in fighting forma- 
tions. This robs the West, in Miksche’s view, of the 
necessary ability to withstand military pressure in 
Europe while at the same time containing the Soviet 
left hook in the Middle East. 

What Miksche argues for, and with considerable 
power, is a recasting of Western military systems and 
thought. First, to relegate nuclear weapons to their 
proper role as a purely strategic weapon in the event 
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of total war. Second, to reduce the degree of mech- 
anization and complexity in modern Western land 
forces so that a better proportion is achieved than 
twelve ‘skilled workers’ in uniform to one fighter. 
And, third, the creation of more flexible formations 
that the present divisional structure of the N.A.T.o. 
forces with a much larger infantry component that 
could either act as the reserve element to armoured 
units in nuclear war in order to maintain civil order 
and essential supplies, or as the holding element for 
an armoured reserve in non-nuclear war. 

What mars the book as a book, though not its 
argument, is, in the first place, a number of sweeping 
statements which give the opening chapters a tire- 
some air of ‘globaloney’. ““The Suez crisis opened the 
way to Soviet penetration in the Middle East and 
Africa”. ““Today it is clear that the armaments race 
between East and West has already been lost by the 
West”. ““The Warsaw Pact is still more of a reality 
than is the Atlantic Pact”. Second, though much of 
what he says about the unsuitability of the present 
military structure is correct, he indulges in some 
highly speculative military arithmetic in an effort to 
improve it. His new Armies, composed of six to nine 
mixed infantry brigades with three 1,700 man bat- 
talions, 500 man companies and 80 man platoons, 
would present a nightmare problem of command and 


control on a modern battlefield. Finally, the author’s 
thesis is weakened by his too obvious nostalgia for a 
purely European strategy for N.A.T.o. in the defence 
of purely European interests, and his distrust of both 
American leadership and ideas. There is no acknow- 
ledgment, for instance, of the fact that the United 
States has honoured her commitment to the defence 
of Europe more scrupulously than any European 
power, or that many of the criticisms he offers of 
American strategic thinking have been voiced with 
equal strength by Americans themselves. 

But these weaknesses do not invalidate his con- 
clusion : ‘‘The chaos that has come about through an 
almost unnatural progress in technology, together 
with the ideological confusion in which we live, have 
created an atmosphere of doubt. . . . Dazed, and with 
typical narrow-mindedness, the soldier is trying to 
take the most terrible means of destruction of all times 
into his calculations, without particularly bothering 
that the inevitable reprisal which its use would evoke 
would nullify all the successes he had gained. The 
statesman, permitting himself to be misled by this 
unprecedented military amateurishness, appears in 
turn to have overlooked the fact that the one-sided 
technical perfection of the military system gradually 
made it in many respects useless for his policy”’. 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
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